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THE WEEK. 


on od 


A REMARKABLE change in the 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: position of the Government has 
AT HOME. taken place during the past week. 
A few days ago, although every- 
body recognised the fact that the business of the 
House of Commons was in a muddle, no one supposed 
that Ministers were contemplating a decision which 
must inevitably make matters much worse. At the 
meeting of the Tory party which was held at the 
Foreign Office on Monday, Mr. Balfour stated that 
the Government wished the holidays to begin early 
in August, and that in order to effect this, they 
proposed not to prorogue, but to adjourn at that 
date, and to ask the House to meet again in January 
in order to proceed with the unfinished business, 
and more especially with the Education Bill. The 
meeting of the party at which this decision was 
announced was strictly private, but it has transpired 
that Mr. Balfour’s proposal was very coldly received. 
In the House of Commons the same evening the 
Ministerial decision was discussed on a motion for the 
adjournment, and was generally condemned. By 
the Tory press in London and the provinces it was 
received, not only with strong disapproval, but with 
manifest consternation. 


Ir is unnecessary to say that for a Government 
backed by an overwhelming majority to make such 
a confession of impotence in its first session is 
absolutely unprecedented. We discuss the nature 
and causes of the Ministerial collapse elsewhere, but 
we may note here some of the effects which it has 
already produced. We have spoken of the way in 
which the proposal has been received by the Minis- 
terial press. We can recall no occasion in our 
history when the newspapers ordinarily supporting 
a particular Ministry have condemned the proceed- 
ings of that Ministry with such unanimity and 
emphasis. From one end of the country to the 
other not a voice has been heard in defence of the 
extraordinary proposals of the Government. The 
abler organs of the Ministry have insisted that only 
two courses were open to Mr. Balfour. He should 
have announced on Monday either that the House 
would sit long enough to permit of the Education 
Bill being carried this year, or that Ministers would 
drop that measure wholly or in part. The pre- 
posterous expedient of hanging it up for six months, 
and then trying to rush it through in a supple- 
mental session next year, has been universally and 
unreservedly condemned. 





THERE is, seemingly, very little doubt as to which 
of the two courses we have indicated above the 
majority of the Ministerialists would have preferred. 
The Education Bill, it is now evident, is popular 
with nobody outside the extreme Clerical party. 
Most Tories would be thankful if they could see it 
abandoned altogether, even though its abandonment 
involved the Government in a grave humiliation. 
Short of its actual abandonment, the Ministerialists 
would like to see it confined to the clauses giving 
financial relief to Voluntary schools. The proposals 
by which the national system of education is to 
be revolutionised, and the School Board system 
destroyed, seem to be almost as unpopular with the 
average Tory as with the average Liberal. Mr. 
Chamberlain on Monday admitted that he had been 
greatly surprised by the opposition to the pre- 
posterous Bill; but neither he nor his colleagues 
seem yet to understand how deep-rooted and how 
widespread that opposition is. 





THE debates on the Education Bill which have 
taken place in the House of Commons during the 
week have furnished further evidence of the crushing 
effect which the Ministerial collapse has had upon 
the fortunes and prestige of the Government. One 
of the objects of the Foreign Office meeting was to 
give Mr. Balfour an opportunity of appealing to his 
supporters not to press their amendments to the 
measure. Instead of listening to that appeal, the 
Ministerialists have not only persisted in their 
original amendments, but have added others to 
them. Worse than this, the Government majority 
has been reduced to an extraordinary extent, and in 
one important division fell to less than half the 
normal figure. It seems incredible that any Govern- 
ment could have suffered such loss and humiliation 
as the present Government have had to face in 
consequence of the suicidal blunders of the Cabinet 
and the bad leadership of the House of Commons. 


Some remarkable revelations as to the true 
character of parts of the educational scheme have 
been made during the proceedings in Committee 
this week. One of the most important of these 
revelations has been that which shows that the 
real object of the Government is to create an in- 
dependent and irresponsible educational authority, 
one which shall not be popularly elected, and which 
shall be absolutely free from popular control. 
It will be remembered that Mr. Chamberlain and 
other defenders of the Bill denounced those who 
opposed it on the ground that they were opposing 
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popular educational control. It is clear, however, 
from Sir John Gorst’s admission on Wednesday after- 
noon that the real purpose of the Bill is to destroy 
all popular control. The Educational Committees, 
although appointed by the County Councils, are 
not to be responsible to the Councils, or, so far as 
we can see, to any other body! It is not surprising 
in these circumstances that many members of the 
Tory party are in revolt against the Bill. Sir John 
Kennaway’s appeal to Ministers to abandon the 
greater part of the measure meets with general 
sympathy, and it will be strange if an important 
development in the situation should not occur during 
the coming week. 


LorpD ROSEBERY’'S question to the Prime Minister 
at the sitting of the House yesterday week elicited 
a very remarkable statement as to the Soudan ex- 
pedition. Lord Salisbury’s account of the origin of 
that expedition differs materially from those given 
by his colleagues in the House of Commons; but it 
seems to be, on all material points, accurate. The 
Government, it is clear, had for some time contem- 
plated the reconquest of the Soudan, but had 
shrunk from the enormous cost and risk of that 
operation. When the Italian defeat took place, and it 
became evident that Kassala was in danger, Ministers 
felt that the time had come to make some attempt 
to extend the Egyptian frontier tothe south. As for 
their intentions, they are limited, for the moment, 
to the occupation of Dongola; but Lord Salisbury 
makes no secret of his conviction that Khartoum 
must be reoccupied before we leave Egypt. He 
would go there at once if the money for the expedi- 
tion could be found. In his speech he was so indis- 
creet and undignified as to suggest that some of the 
millionaires who have spent their money in support- 
ing raids elsewhere might come to the assistance of 
the Egyptian Treasury. No doubt this was only a 
joke, but it was certainly a very bad one. 





THE opportunities offered by the breakdown of 
the Government were effectively utilised at the 
Palmerston Club dinner at Oxford, on Saturday, by 
Mr. Bryce, and at the National Reform Union 
meeting at Manchester, on Wednesday, by Mr. John 
Morley. The former pointed out effectively how 
the Government was really a class Government, and 
asked what the Liberal Unionists thought of its 
legislation—a question which is already beginning 
to receive its answer. The latter showed how, 
though the Government is a class Government, it 
cannot manage to fulfil its pledges; how, instead of 
a humdrum policy, they have adopted a “ haphazard 
and harum-scarum policy,” and set all their sup- 
porters by the ears—notably the Bishops. Incident- 
ally Mr. Morley defended the Irish Members for their 
support of the Education Bill. 





Lorp SALISBURY'S reply to the deputation from 
the International Arbitration League which waited 
on him on Thursday at the Foreign Office is, 
on the whole, distinctly encouraging. In official 
as in non-official circles, on both sides of the 
Atlantic there is clearly a very sincere desire to 
arrive at some arrangement that will render 
war between us and the United States impossible ; 
but we can readily believe that the difficulties of 
detail are enormous, and that colonial interests 
require very careful protection. It is not quite 
clear whether Lord Salisbury’s reference to “the 
just rights of those whose interests are com- 
mitted to us” refers only to these interests or 
also covers those of the settlers in the territory 
in dispute with Venezuela. If we are to under- 
stand if in the latter sense, it may conceivably 
mean that he intends to insist on our occupation 
claim there in any case; and then, of course, the 


hope of a satisfactory settlement is almost euni- 
hilated. But the public opinion of this country, we 
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clearly still need for vigilance. We may notice that, 
though the most conspicuous of the American Jingoes 
are Republicans, the noisest—at least in the West— 
are for the most part also Silverites; and the pro- 
ceedings at St. Louis indicate that the Silver party 
will for some time be impotent in foreign affairs. 





THE disintegration of the party of vested 
interests will not be stayed by such excellent 
common-sense speeches as that of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer at the Mansion House on Wednes- 
day. An emphatic defence of the gold standard— 
coupled with the common-sense view that the actual 
amount of metallic coin has but little to do with 
modern monetary transactions—will hardly placate 
either Lancashire or our “ agrarians,” nor will un- 
favourable criticism of the Imperial Zollverein con- 
ciliate Mr. Chamberlain and the Imperialists. And 
the statement that the Income Tax might have been 
reduced by a penny but for the Navy may well be 
pondered by the middle-class taxpayer in connection 
with the Education Bill and the Agricultural Rating 
Bill. This class, Mr. Traill has recently maintained, 
is being “bled to death.” Under the present 
Government, which it so largely contributed to set 
in office, it is being bled in the interest of those 
above it. 





Dr. JAMESON and five of his co-defendants were 
committed for trial at Bow Street on Monday. Nine 
of the raiders, whose part in the memorable pro- 
ceedings had been that of subordinates, were dis- 
charged. It is understood that the trial of the 
defendants who have been committed will be a trial 
at bar before three judges. The Crown prosecutors 
are anxious that the trial should take place before 
the Long Vacation, but it is not yet known whether 
the defendants on whose behalf no witnesses were 
called at Bow Street will acquiesce in this, or will ask 
for an adjournment to enable them to bring wit- 
nesses from South Africa. In any case it is understood 
that a vigorous attempt will be made to quash the 
indictment on the plea that the Foreign Enlistment 
Act had not been properly put in force either at 
Mafeking or at Pitsani. On Tuesday Lord Ripon 
interrogated the Government in the House of 
Lords as to the promised Parliamentary inquiry 
into recent events in South Africa, but was met 
with the reply that until the trial of Dr. Jameson 
it would be unfair to institute the further inquiry. 
Lord Rosebery, in commenting upon Lord Salis- 
bury’s statement, expressed his regret at the delay 
on the part of the Government in clearing them- 
selves and the country from the injurious suspicions 
and imputations under which they lay in the eyes 
of foreign nations in connection with the raid. 





Ir the Government carry out their intention of 
adjourning Parliament from the 14th of August 
until January, instead of proroguing it, this course 
would have one incidental advantage which does 
not seem to have been noticed. There would be no 
excuse, assuming that Dr. Jameson's trial will have 
been completed before the adjournment, for post- 
poning the inquiry into the position of the Chartered 
Company until January. A joint committee could 
sit, if authorised by resolutions of both Houses, 
during the adjournment, though there might have 
been constitutional difficulties to prevent it sitting 
after a prorogation. There would be many advan- 
tages in having the inquiry in the autumn, when 
Parliament was not actually sitting, and the long 
postponement, which must make the Boers doubt 
our good faith, could thereby be avoided. Unless, 
as we suggest elsewhere, the Government are really 
anxious to put off the inquiry as long as possible, 
they will seize this opportunity for hastening it. 


. * . ~ 
THE Bishop of London has made an appointment 





to the Rectory of Bishopsgate, formerly held by 
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the Reverend William Rogers, which seems to be 
in every way objectionable. He has cffered the 
living, which is now valued at three thousand a 
year, to the Bishop of Marlborough, who, it is 
said, will not reside in the parish. Those who 
know how valuable were the services which were 
rendered by Mr. Rogers to the religious life of the 
City must deeply regret that by the new appoint- 
ment any attempt to continue that work seems to 
have been deliberatzly abandoned. 





MiLL Hitu—the greatest of the public schools 
that profess tu be unsectarian, though it must be 
said, in fairness, that a good many of the older 
foundations are virtually so in practice—celebrated 
its “ New Foundation Day” on Wednesday last, 
when the occasion was at once enlivened and im- 
proved by a speech from Mr. Augustine Birrell. 
If, as he suggested, the school can strengthen the 
old Nonconformist (or, rather, Puritan) sturdiness 
and respect for principle—which, under the condi- 
tions of modern life, tends to become somewhat limp 
and flaccid, and certainly is lamentably wanting in 
current criticism of national life and character—it 
will do a considerable service to England as well as 
to its own public. 


THE terrible loss of the Drummond Casile is, 
unfortunately, explicable. The island of Ushant is 
close to the track of steamers running between 
English ports and South Africa, and the Mediter- 
ranean and the East; it is beset by fogs and by 
strong but variable tidal currents, and surrounded 
by sunken rocks, which have proved fatal before 
now to at least one Cape steamer, though she be- 
longed to the rival line. It is clear that the captain, 
failing to see Ushant light or any of the others 
(which are numerous) mistook his position, and 
nevertheless continued on his course. The ship thus 
passed inside Ushant—a particularly dangerous 
passage, never attempted by ocean steamers—and 
the disaster was the first intimation of the real posi- 
tion. But the disappearance of the vessel within 
three minutes after striking is a considerable shock 
to that faith in the efficacy of watertight com- 
partments that we have ail come to entertain. 
The Drummond Castle, it is true, was built fif- 
teen years ago, and at that date compartments 
were much larger and double bottoms much rarer 
than in vessels of a more modern type. Apparently 
the force with which she struck tore away a 
large portion of her bottom and carried her over 
the reef into deep water. A more modern type 
of vessel might have kept afloat longer; but 
the disaster belongs to a class which cannot be 
made absolutely impossible except by considerably 
lengthening voyages —a precaution to which 
neither the owners nor the public would be likely 
to agree. 





THERE is a singular daulness this 
week manifest in European politics, 
partly because our own and those 
of North America are much more interesting at 
present, but partly because there really is a 
lull in visible political activity in all the Conti- 
nentai capitals. The storm is just recommencing 
in Crete and in the Balkans, but so far 
the chief events of the week have been inter- 
national festivities. The Institute of Naval Archi- 
tects has been most cordially received by the 
German Emperor at Berlin, and everything has 
been done as if with a view to efface the unpleasant- 
hess of six montks ago. It may be, of course, that 
the change is due to the fact that we are doing the 
will of the German Emperor in undertaking the 
Soudan expedition. This is a French view, but 
hardly a probable cn2. The advances have al! come 
from the Emperor, at any rate, and are probably 
merely an informal apology for a mistake whi 


ABROAD. 


ANOTHER exchange of international courtesies of 
a very satisfactory character was occasioned by the 
visit of the British fleet to Rome on Saturday and 
Sunday last. That the Vatican should show hos- 
pitality to the Catholics of the fleet is natural 
enough ; but the reception given by the populace to 
the British bluejackets is an encouraging sign of the 
real cordiality existing between the two peoples, and 
the Italian Government seems to have done its very 
best to make the visit a success, 





THE formal intervention of the foreign Consuls 
in Crete marks a new stage in the development 
of the question quite in harmony with the indi- 
cations given last week in Count Goluchowski’s 
speech. The Continental Powers, it is clear, are 
extremely anxious for a settlement, and it is pos- 
sible that the avowed desire of a section of 
the insurgents for a British protectorate may 
hasten their movements. The Porte professes 
itself disposed to a policy of conciliation, and the 
Ambassadors are doing their best to strengthen 
that disposition. The danger is that while the 
deliberations are proceeding the massacres will 
proceed also. The restoration of the Convention of 
Halepa will not now satisfy the insurgents, and 
ought not to satisfy them. Why cannot Crete be 
treated like the Lebanon and put under a general 
European guarantee? 





For a considerable section of the Continental 
press, “ England” holds precisely that position which 
has long been occupied by Russia in the imagination 
of our own Jingoes. “England” is the universal 
intriguer, the bogey of an otherwise pacific Europe, 
always ready to threaten the peace of the world if 
by so doing she can obtain new markets or keep the 
old ones for her own goods. Part of this reputation, 
of course, is Lord Beaconsfield’s legacy, and part we 
owe to Mr. Cecil Rhodes; but it is rather hard that 
the tendencies, or supposed tendencies, of our Jingoes 
should be ascribed to the nationasa whole. Here, for 
instance, is the Indépendance Belye commenting on 
a report (intrinsically probable enough) that Servia 
has been complaining of the state of Macedonia and 
of the frequent violation of Servian territory by 
Turkish marauders—or troops—with the remark that 
Servia must have been instigated to make the com- 
plaint by some Power whose interest it is to stir up 
trouble in the Balkans—which can only be England ; 
and that the insurrection in Crete, as in Macedonia, 
is aided by England in order to draw off Russia 
from her designs in the Far East! What is more, 
France is said in other papers to be anxious to settle 
the Cretan question in order to preclude English 
intrigue. If our bad reputation helps the Cretans 
and Macedonians thus indirectly to freedom, we do 
not so much regret it; but in their own in- 
terest it is a pity that papers of the highest 
class should drop to the level of the Libre Parole. 





THERE is a marked lull just now in French 
politics, following upon the temporary collapse of 
that Revisionist agitation which would hava done so 
much to make the Constitution really logical and 
Democratic. At present, if we are to believe the 
Moderate Press, the elements of the Radical- 
Socialist coalition are daily falling more and more 
apart. M. Bourgeois and at least one of his 
ex-Ministers have been formally protesting that 
they are not Collectivists and never were—though 
it is only for party purposes that the imputa- 
tion can be made, after all—and the Socialists are 
asserting by voice and vote that they prefer real 
Collectivists to the Progressist article. Pending the 
resuscitation of the alliance, which is highly im- 
probable at present, the student of French politics 
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has to force himself to take an interest in the full- 
dress debate between the Comte de Mun and M. 
Jules Guesde as to the principles of Socialism—the 
former, long absent from Parliamentary life through 
illness, now accepts existing institutions—and in the 
squabbles over the right of religious procession that 
have occurred at Poitiers, Tourcoing, and elsewhere 
on the octave of Corpus Christi. 





ONE other item of the week's news is of academic 
rather than practical interest. Much has been made 
at home and abroad of a recent interview between 
the Duc d’Orléans and the Empress Eugénie under 
the auspices of the Duc d’Aumale. The result, 
it was said, was the fusion of Bonapartist and 
Orleanist claims and the subordination of the 
former to the latter. Prince Victor Napoleon has 
made haste to deny the statement. He has not 
abandoned his rights, because (he cleverly says) the 
rights of his dynasty are not vested in it, but in 
the people. It is for the people alone to decide 
whether he shall rule them or not. His duties in 
the matter he has not abandoned, and never will. 
This is very pretty, but it may split the Bona- 
partist party; his supporters are inclined to say 
under their breath that he has virtually aban- 
doned his rights already, and the rest of the world 
does not care if he abandons them or not. 


GENERAL BARATIERI'S acquittal on the charges 

brought against him in connection with the terrible 
disaster to the Italian army at Adowa seems to 
have caused little surprise in Italy. It is hardly 
satisfactory to anyone concerned—certainly not to 
the accused, for it is known that the court-martial 
was equally divided, and the judgment contains a 
strong expression as to his incompetence. It is 
hardly more satisfactory to his military colleagues, 
inasmuch as they all joined him in approving the 
attack. And it cannot be particularly pleasant 
to the last Ministry, inasmuch as it deplores the 
fact that the command was entrusted to an 
incompetent officer, and so reflects indirectly on 
those who appointed him—though it is fair to say 
that there is reason to suppose that the real respon- 
sibility for the appointment rests not with the Min- 
istry, but with the Court. Still, some members of the 
xtreme Right and of the Extreme Left alike compare 
the case to the Tanlougo trial, and maintain that here, 
as there, the acquittal was due to a desire to avoid 
compromising people in high places, while the late 
war correspondent of the Tribuna demands a military 
inquiry into the disaster. On the whole, however, 
the acquittal is probably the best thing that could 
have happened for Italy. What is wanted now is 
an amnesty—an agreement to refrain from raking 
up old scandals and compromising reputations in 
a manner which might endanger the stability of 
Italian institutions. 
Mr. J. M. BARRIE has just com- 
pleted a biographical sketch of his 
mother, which has taken the form, 
not of a regular biography, but rather of a series 
of chapters depicting her life and character as it 
appeared to himself. Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton 
are, we understand, the publishers of the work. 


LITERATURE. 


Tim “book of the week” is most emphatically 
the Duke of Argyll’s “Our Responsibilities for 
Turkey” (London: John Murray). It is the 
strongest possible condemnation of the Turkish 
Government and Turcophiles; and while it vindi- 
cates the action of the Government that made the 
Crimean War (a Government of which the Duke 
and Mr. Gladstone are the only two survivors), it 
has nothing but censure for Lord Beaconsfield’s 
policy in 1878. It also censures the policy of the 
late Liberal Government — but we can stand 
that, knowing that the real history of the nego- 








tiations has yet to be written—and passes over 
Lord Salisbury’s change of front very lightly 
indeed. Still it suggests a policy for the future 
with which we are in cordial agreement, the 
more so as we have often advocated it ourselves, 
The Duke points out that we should recognise the 
Cyprus Convention as dead, prepare for the end 
of the Ottoman Empire, and come to some under- 
standing with Russia as to the future.—We also 
note the publication of a new edition, thoroughly 
revised and with new maps, of Murray’s “ Hand- 
book for Ireland”—which, we hope, will do some- 
thing to turn the minds of tourists to a country 
which in many ways is among the most interesting 
and least known of Western Europe. 





Mr. C. L. GRAVEs’s “ More Hawarden Horace” 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) brings vividly before the reader 
the real modernity of the Roman lyrist. This is 
aided by an introduction from the pen of Mr. T. E. 
Page, pointing out how Horace, in spite of all his 
translators, is only apprehensible in modern times 
through imitations. A good many men, we imagine, 
have had their appreciation of Horace spoilt at 
school, owing to the necessity of looking up the 
allusions. Such readers will appreciate Mr. Graves’s 
modernisations, in which the proper names are not 
those of mountains in Asia Minor, or elsewhere, but 
of Mr. Barney Barnato and Silomo, Sir William 
Harcourt and St. Deiniol. 





Sir GeorGE DASENT, D.C.L., had 
been assistant-editor of the Times 
for a quarter of a century—in its 
greatest days, under Delane—had done much to 
popularise Scandinavian literature in England, and 
had written at least one novel which may claim a 
very high place in English literature.—Lord Lilford 
was best known as a learned and enthusiastic ornith- 
ologist.—Major-General Sir James Browne, R.E., 
K.C.S.I., Chief Commissioner in Baluchistan, had seen 
much and varied service in India, both of a military 
and a political kind.—The Marquis de Morés had had 
a chequered career,—as ranchman in Alaska, duellist, 
Boulangist, Anti-Semite, and stormy petrel of French 
politics in general. His death, under circumstances 
which recall that of M. Olivier Pain, is a regrettable 
case of misplaced martyrdom.—The Conde de Casal 
Ribeiro was the Nestor of Portuguese politicians. 
—Mr. Lewis Thomas had been well known as a 
performer in oratorios. 


OBITUARY. 








COLLAPSE ! 





T would be impossible to exaggerate the sig- 
nificance of the Ministerial collapse which was 
signalised by last Monday’s meeting at the Foreign 
Office, and the subsequent debate in the House of 
Comn.ons. When, some weeks ago, we drew atten- 
tion to the state of public business, and to the 
ceitain consequences that must result from the 
attempt of the Ministry to introduce a_ policy 
of revolutionary Toryism into the affairs of the 
country, the Mizisterial press made haste to ascribe 
our warnings to mere party spleen. But all that we 
foretold has now happened, and much more besides. 
One thing has happened that we certainly did not 
foresee. The very newspapers upon which the 
Government have been wont to rely for so faithful 
and unswerving a support have broken loose from 
the ties of mere party allegiance, and have united in 
expressing their strong disapproval of the course 
which Mr. Balfour proposes to take in order to 
extricate the Ministry from the difficulties in which 
it is now involved. This is something wonderful; 
but it is still more wonderful that Mr. Balfour bim- 
self should rot have seen the fatal objections to the 
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course which he announced to his followers on 
Monday. It is a course which stands condemned on 
every ground of policy and principle. The notion 
that the Education Bill, after being fitfully dis- 
cussed for a few nights now, might then be hung 
up for six months and resumed in January, with 
the idea of carrying it before the end of March, 
is wholly preposterous and absurd. The true 
character of the measure is now beginning to be 
understood by Ministers themselves. They see 
at last that it really is what the Opposition 
all along declared it to be—a measure at once 
so complicated and so contentious that the idea 
of carrying it complete within the space of an 
ordinary Session is not tenable. Yet Mr. Balfour, 
by way of getting rid of the immediate difficulties of 
the situation, has suggested that the Bill should be 
hung up until the beginning of next year, and that 
it should then be carried at the fag end of a Session, 
the limits of which are fixed by ancient usage, 
if not by actual statute. The suggestion is so 
preposterous that it is difficult to believe that it 
can have been made seriously. It is obvious that if 
Ministers had really been in earnest with regard to 
the Education Bill, they would have taken one of 
two courses: either they would have announced 
their determination to sit until the Bill was carried, 
or they would have proposed an autumn Session, 
beginning early in November, at which it might be 
considered continuously until passed. What they 
have now done has saved them from the ignominy 
of dropping their chief Billin the middle of their 
first Session ; kut it is certain that it will not save 
them from the necessity of this course a few months 
later. The wails which are now rising from the 
Tory press make it clear that Mr. Balfour’s sup- 
porters realise this fact as clearly as his opponents 
themselves do. 

To what is the extraordinary breakdown in the 
Ministerial plans to be attributed? It is only the 
very foolish members of the Government party who 
profess to see in it the triumph of an unpatriotic 
and unscrupulous obstruction by the Opposition. 
Hitherto there has been nothing that can be called 
obstruction upon any of the Ministerial measures, 
and least of all is it possible to allege that there 
has been such obstruction on the Edacation Bill. 
So long as that measure is in Committee, it is the 
bounden duty of Liberals not only to oppose it with 
all their strength but to use every possible means 
for making its true character apparent, and for 
securing any reasonable amendment of its proposals. 
But, as a matter of fact, the Ministerialists are just 
as eager to discuss the Bill and to fight over it as 
are their opponents. It cannot, therefore, be pre- 
tended that any excessive zeal on the part of the 
Opposition is responsible for the Ministerial dead- 
lock. Nor is it fair to attribute it entirely, as many 
persons do, to Mr. Balfour’s personal failure as 
Leader of the House of Commons. The fact of that 
failure is sufficiently apparent; and, to speak 
traukls, we greatly regret it, because we know of no 
other member of the Goverament who possesses the 
qualities which make Mr. Balfour personally so 
poplar with both sides of the House. But no errors 
ia the tacties of leadership would suffice to explain the 
present collapse of the Ministerial policy. The cause 
is far more deeply-seated than most persons seem to 
imagine. In our opinion, this collapse has taken place 
because Ministers have entirely misunderstood the 
General Election of last year. They have allowed 
themselves to indulge in the fatal assumption that 
the heavy defeat of their opponents meant not 
merely a passing triumph for themselves but the 
formal and definite repudiation of Liberalism by the 
electors of Great Britain. They were encouraged in 





this belief by the insensate clamour of their friends 
in the press, who really seemed to imagine that with 
the polling of last July a Tory millennium had 
dawned upon the country. They were so foolish as 
to give practical expression to their interpretation of 
the result of the General Election by bringing for- 
ward a series of measures of which they had never 
dared to speak when they stood before the electors. 
Simultaneously they entered upon a line in foreign 
politics only to be explained on the ground that they 
honestly believed that the country wished them to 
reverse the whole policy of previous Administrations. 
A few weeks ago we pointed out what this revolu- 
tionary Toryism amounted to, and we dwelt strongly 
upon the fact that it had taken the country by 
surprise. It has taken it even more completely by 
surprise than we had supposed. The Rating Bill 
and the Education Billi are both measures which no 
one dreamt of as being within the range of practical 
politics twelve months ago, any more than men 
imagined at that time that June, 1896, would see 
Great Britain involved in an unprovoked war for 
the conquest of the Soudan. In politics, as all past 
experience proves, the statesman who surprises his 
country or his party is sooner or later undone. The 
present Ministry have committed this capital error, 
and alrady they are paying the penalty for having 
done so. 

It is no part of our busihess to suggest the course 
which they ought to take with their lamentable 
Education Bill, The best thing that they could do 
with it would, of course, be to withdraw it at once 
and completely. But although some Tory papers 
have the courage and the sagacity to suggest this 
course, we do not believe that their advice will be 
followed. It is more probable that Ministers will 
muddle along with the Bill until they can find some 
pretext under which to get rid of it. Of one thing 
they may rest assured. That is that they have 
themselves reduced the measure to a shapeless mass. 
Mr. Balfour’s acceptance of the amendment making 
the boroughs above a certain limit of inhabitants 
their own educational authorities has reduced the 
whole scheme toruins. Even if there were nothing to 
prevent the Bili from being passed through Committee 
within thenext week, thisamendment would necessitate 
the recasting of the proposals, so far as the educational 
authority is concerned, from top to bottom. But of 
course, by their own admission, the Bill cannot be 
carried in a week, or even in six months. It is hard 
to believe, in these circumstances, that they are con- 
sulting their own interests as a party by prolonging 
debates upon an impossible measure, orer which 
their best friends, the bishops and clergy, are 
quarrelling out of doors, and over which they are 
themselves quarrelling on the Treasury Bench. 
Whatever may be their ultimate decision, the broad 
fact remains that they have suffered something like 
shipwreck in the voyage on which they set forth less 
than twelve months ago with such high hopes and 
so haughty a bearing. There is something almost 
tragical in their utter collapse. Nothing hke it has 
befallen a Ministry with a majority like theirs in 
the past; nothing like it can ever happen again. 
As for the notion that they can recover from this 
disaster, and set forth once more as powerful for 
good or evil as they were a few months ago, it may 
be dismissed as the idlest of delusions, We do not 
suppos2 that a General Election is so near as might 
be gathered from the language of some Tory news- 
papers; but it is near enough to make it incumbent 
upon the Liberal party to close its ranks aud make 
ready for the battle. But whether the end of this 
Parliament be near or far, it is at least certain that 
the prestige of the Government has receive] a mortat 
wound, and that the noisy arrogance and insolence 
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of the majority must henceforward be greatly abated, 
unless they are content to make themselves ridiculous 
in the eyes of the world. 








LORD PUT-IT-OFF. 


HEN the most distinguished of Treasury 
officials became a jeer, some civil servant 
who had chafed under his financial control suggested 
that he should take the title of “ Lord Cut-’em- 
down.” On the same principle (if we named peers, as 
novels have sometimes been named, with some regard 
to character), the Prime Minister might fitly be 
called Lord Put-it-off. Lord Salisbury’s admirers 
have tried to represent him as a strong man, who 
takes his course and follows it out to the bitter end. 
But the Lord Salisbury of the Primrose Leaguers is 
but a myth. One has only to consider the history 
of the past year, or even of the past week, to 
realise that he is a peculiarly weak procrastinator. 
The Armenians have discovered his weakness to 
their cost, and the feebleness of his Eastern 
policy has led not merely to massacres in Asia 
Minor, but to a rising in Crete and to the lowering 
of the prestige of England throughout the Levant. 
If England is not to abandon for ever her position 
as a protector of the Eastern Christians, it will be 
necessary in the course of time to recover what has 
been lost, at a cost infinitely greater than would 
have been required to retain it. The same is true 
of home policy. The Education Bill, a weak and 
irritating measure framed in accordance with the 
ideas of Lord Salisbury and his fellow-procrastinator, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, has broken down under 
the pressure of criticism. The simpler, and really the 
stronger, course — even from the point of view of 
the Denominationalists—would have been to abandon 
the more controversial part of it, and introduce 
another Bill next year. The rest of the Government 
programme might then have been passed with some 
partisan satisfaction. But Lord Salisbury prefers 
to postpone the inevitable till January, and waste 
another fortnight in June on barren discussions 
which can only result in the imperilling cf other 
Government Bills besides the Education Bill. 

It is the same, as Lord Rosebery has so well shown 
in his brief and pointed speeches in the House of 
Lords, with the policy of the Government at both ends 
of the African continent. One by one, the excuses 
for the advance upon Dongola have disappeared. It 
was not devised to help the Italians at Kassala. 
The Italians did not want to stay at Kassala, and 
could not stay there even if the advance on Dongola 
is a succession of easy strategic slaughterings like 
that of Firket. It was not to obtain a safe Egyptian 
frontier. No frontier could have been safer and more 
scientific than that of Wady Halfa. It was not to 
regain for Egypt a valuable possession. Though 
the Dongola district paid its expenses when Khar- 
toum and the Southern Soudan were also in 
ivg¢yptian hands, no one will contend that it will pay 
the additional expenses of conquest and defence 
while Khartoum remains in the power of the Khalifa. 
Thus there is no possible excuse for going to Dongola 
except as a step on the road to Khartoum, a pre- 
liminary to the reconquest of the Soudan. Logically, 
Lord Salisbury sees this as plainly as anyone. But 
he has not the courage to carry his logic into action. 
He reiterates the statement of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that the Government does not contem- 
plate the conquest of the Soudan at the very moment 
when he, practically, admits that the only excuse 
for going to Dongola is that it is on the road to 
Khartoum. He puts off even the consideration of 
what he knows must be the inevitable consequence 











of his forward move. 


His plea is that he does not 
know whence the money is to come to conquer the 


Soudan. No plea could be more absurd. There 
are only two sources from which the money can 
come, putting jokes about Mr. Rhodes and Mr, 
Barnato aside. The one source is the Egyptian 
Exchequer; but it is clear as noonday that though 
a million or so may be taken from Egypt, the many 
millions which the great reconquest would require 
cannot under any conceivable circumstances be 
extracted from the fellaheen without inflicting upon 
them a load of suffering which would break the 
back even of those patient human camels. The 
other source is the Exchequer of the United King- 
dom. Thence, if the advance to Dongola is to lead 
to anything, the money must ultimately come. No 
moment could seem more propitious for taking it 
from the Treasury than this, when Consols are at 
114, trade is prosperous, and the whole world is 
wondering at our unique surplus. But rich as we 
are, a demand of ten millions for another Soudanese 
adventure would make us grumble. So the inevit- 
able is postponed until the demand can be repre- 
sented as unavoidable. Troops are ordered to 
Dongola as a stepping-stone to Khartoum, but the 
British taxpayer is not to be asked for any money 
until he can be told that, if he does not give the 
money, the troops must come back from Dongola, 
and the British name be covered with discredit. This 
is not a straightforward course, and we do not 
believe it to be even politic, but it is eminently 
characteristic of Lord Salisbury. 

The same may be said of the Government policy 
in South Africa. There must be a full inquiry into 
the proceedings of the Chartered Company: so far 
everyone is agreed. It might be supposed that every- 
one would further agree that, as the inquiry has to 
come, the sooner it comes the better. In the mean- 
time, all is uncertain. President Kruger cannot be 
expected to extend the franchise until he knows 
what is to be the permanent Government of the 
country on his northern frontier. Nations do not 
usually make vast internal changes until they see 
some assurance of permanent external tranquillity. 
The Cape Parliament, naturally and properly, has 
begun an inquiry of its own into the events 
within the colony, which includes Mafeking, whence 
Jameson started, as well as Capetown, whence 
Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Beit and Mr. Rutherford 
Harris were telegraphing their orders. If the 
home inquiry is put off indefinitely, it will look a 
mere feeble repetition of that at the Cape. The 
burghers of the Transvaal, instead of admiring 
Imperial impartiality, will compare the half-hearted 
dilatoriness of England with the energy of a legis- 
lature dominated by their brethren of the Afrikander 
Bond. The Orange Free State is believed to be 
desirous of calling a conference to attempt to form 
a more real customs and railway union. But who, 
pending the inquiry, is to represent Rhodesia at 
Bloemfontein? Can it be believed that President 
Kruger would willingly enter into negotiation 
with a nominee of the Managing Directcr of the 
British South Africa Company? Even from the 
point of view of Rhodesia itself, it is eminently 
unsatisfactory that the present triple control of 
Sir F. Carrington and his instructions, of Lord 
Grey as Administrator, and of Mr. Rhodes, with 
his money and his power-of-attorney, should remain 
undefined. Thus everything points to the necessity 
of prompt inquiry and speedy decision. The Govern- 
ment has only one miserable plea for refusing to 
grasp the nettle. Inquiry might interfere with the 
trial of Dr. Jameson. But the raid is only one of 
many things which the joint committee must 
inquire into, and, as Lord Rosebery showed, the 
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political as distinct from the criminal significance 
of the raid might easily be inquired into without 


prejudicing Dr. Jameson in the least. The plea is a 
mere excuse for postponement. The plain fact is 
that the Government lacks the courage to do the 
straight and honest thing at once. Ministers do not 
want to have to tackle the Chartered Company, and 
they put off as far as possible the evil day. They 
hope that in the meantime things may settle down, 
people may begin to forget, Mr. Rhodes may make 
it up with President Kruger—anything that might 
save them from the responsibility of action. The 
Tories have already appropriated the Union Jack 
as a party emblem. It only remains for them, on 
the sixtieth anniversary of the Queen’s accession, to 
abolish the National Anthem and substitute “ Wait 
till the clouds roll by.” 








THE GOLDEN MEAN AT ST. LOUIS. 

ho once the actual proceedings of a Presidential 

nominating convention have presented no sur- 
prises and frustrated no hopes. For once, too, those 
much-abused people, the professional politicians, 
have been astute enough to find honesty the best 
policy and straightforwardness of speech the best 
passport to success. The work of the St. Louis 
convention is, as we go to press, incomplete; but 
the interest was taken out of it almost before 
it began by the complete success of the diplomatic 
negotiations—always the most important part of 
the actual business done—which has resulted in 
ranging the Republican party on the side of 
honest money and sound finance. For some 
weeks past, as we noticed a fortnight ago, the 
danger has been that the Republican platform would 
be ambiguous as regards the Silver Question. Mr. 
McKinley’s choice as Presidential candidate has 
been seen to be certain; but on silver Mr. McKinley, 
like most Western men, “has a past.” Moreover, 
the declarations in his favour that have been most 
decisive have come from the older West—from his 
own State of Ohio, from Illinois and Indiana, 
where the free coinage craze has plenty of victims, 
though it is less acute than in the silver-producing 
States or in the South. Accordingly, both Mr. 
McKinley and his managers have studiously 
held their tongues. The party platform, it was 
predicted, would be ambiguous—in the picturesque 
language of American politics “there would be a 
straddle”—on the currency question. The Demo- 
cratic party was already hopelessly divided on the 
subject. The Republican party was to commit 
itself to nothing, in order to pick up doubtful votes 
from among the partisans of gold, or silver, or both. 
From that attitude it has been saved by two gentle- 
men who rarely receive praise on this side of the 
Atlantic—a Jingo leader and a Boss. To Senator 
Lodge, of Massachusetts, and to Mr. Platt, of New York, 
is given the chief credit of a decision which at once 
brings the body of the Republican party to the side of 
sound and honest currency, saves the country from 
panic, depression, and very possibly unprecedented 
financial disaster, and—what was probably a very 
weighty consideration with the party managers— 
.consummates the ruin of their opponents. Of 
course, some concession is made to the Silverites, 
though not enough to prevent the theatrical 
secession of their representatives from the party. 
Bimetallism is recognised as an ideal, but postponed 
till it can be secured by international agreement—a 
date outside the horizon of practical politics. But 
until then the gold standard is to be upheld and the 
value of the dollar maintained. The declaration is 





a means of binding Mr. McKinley and securing that 
there shall be no currency panic during his Presi- 
dential term, at any rate; and so he has been 
nominated on the first ballot by an overwhelming 
majority over all rivals. It may be regretted that 
the Vice-President is not to be Mr. Morton. But a 
Vice-President is nobody unless the President dies ; 
and Governor Morton is too able a man to be thus 
prematurely shelved. 

The result is likely to have some curious effects 
on the political geography of the Union. The 
Democratic party is already hopelessly divided on 
the Silver Question, and even President Cleveland’s 
earnest appeal to it not to take up the cause of free 
coinage will not bring it together again. The last 
of its historic strongholds in the East—Delaware, 
Maryland, New Jersey—were effectually lost to it in 
1894 and 1895. The great State of New York, with 
its thirty-six electoral votes, could not be carried 
even by the most popular of favourite sons. The 
older West has passed from Democratic control long 
ago—Indiana and Ohio were once upon a time 
Democratic, but even Missouri will not remain so now 
—and the solid South is no longer solid, and cares 
more about free silver, which in its rustic simplicity 
it takes to mean higher prices for produce 
and greater facility of paying interest on mort- 
gages, than for any sentiment of its traditional 
creed. A number of States have not so much as 
held conventions to select delegates to the Demo- 
cratic convention shortly to meet at Chicago; and 
of those that have, the Silverites have captured the 
majority, and thereby effectually estranged the 
Eastern wing of the party. Now the States which 
are at once Silverite and Republican are the silver- 
producing States, and one or two in the newer West, 
such as Kansas and possibly South Dakota. So 
that the division of the States tends once more 
to be sectional—the bulk of the old South join- 
ing the bulk of the trans-Mississippi States (though 
not Missouri nor some of the more Northern of them, 
such as Iowa, Minnesota, and Oregon) in the support 
of silver, while the rest of the Union is likely to be 
practically solid for gold. But as all the States 
which are distinctly Silverite can hardly make up 
one-third of the total electoral vote, it is clear that 
even the dramatic Silverite “bolt” from the St. 
Louis convention has no particular significance. To 
elect a Silverite President would take the votes of 
all these States and all the States which favoured a 
“straddle” on the question; and the desertion of 
the Republican cause by the latter is practically 
impossible. If the Silver Democrats have hopes of a 
Silver President in 1901, they must be less astute 
than any American politicians known to history. 

The other planks in the Republican platform call 
only for brief comment. The Protectionist plank, 
we think, looks a good deal more alarming than it 
really is. The last attempt at tariff adjustment—it 
is true it was an attempt at reduction—showed the 
difficulty of reconciling conflicting interests; and a 
general raising of duties, with the protection now 
promised to raw materials, may, after all, at last 
make the American consumer feel the futility of 
the whole proceeding. The Monroe-doctrine plank 
and the Cuba plank were fully to be expected 
considering that the bulk of the Jingoes in 
the United States are Republicans; and there can 
be no reasonable doubt that something will have to 
be done to terminate the Cuban struggle, if only in 
the interest of Spain herself. We must for a time 
expect a certain amount of anti-British manceuvring 
and language, in connection with Venezuela and 
other subjects. But here, again, it will probably 
be bark rather than bite. And if the Republican 
Administration will protect American interests in 
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Armenia it may yet give a lesson to Europe. But 
the main importance of the convention lies in the 
adoption of the gold standard. The danger has 
been of a Republican “deal” with the Silverites 
which would have kept business uncertain for a 
year and then have led to ill-considered currency 
legislation and a panic worse than that of 1893. 
To Mr. McKinley’s personality we attach no 
importance. He seems to be the typical “ average 
mar,”’ called to occupy a position which gives more 
seope for individual ability than that of any reigning 
Sovereign, except, perhaps, the three Emperors. We 
need not expect him to set the Atlantic on fire, 
though perhaps the Jingoes of his party may do so. 
But at least his managers have saved America from 
disaster and restored confidence in Europe. Whether 
they bave disintegrated the Union is another ques- 
tion; but currency heresies in America are chronic, 
and their definite defeat on the present occasion 
may cause them to take on some new form, The 
Republican currency policy is the policy which 
follows the line of least injury and least resistance. 
In short, under the circumstances, it is the golden 
mean, 








RATES AND GRANTS. 


+90 ——— 


by is reported that the two Archbishops of the 
Church of England are not on speaking terms. 
[t is certain that the Archbishop of Canterbury has 
denounced in language, which for him may almost 
be called vigorous, the Convocation of the Province 
of York, The suffragans have joined in the fray, 
and “Edgar Newcastle” endeavours to console 
“Fr, Cestr”’ for the recent attack of “FF. Londin.”’ 
These “affectionate brothers in Xt.,” as Wiseman 
and Errington used to sign themselves when they 
were quarrelling, are painfully conscious of one 
another’s infirmities, and seem almost ready to send 
each other hostile messages through their respective 
chaplains. If the Bishop of London does not regard 
the Bishop of Chester as worse than a Dissenter, 
his feelings for bis Nonconformist brethren must be 
sadly lacking in Christian charity. Lord Cranborne, 
who would have taken holy orders if he had grati- 
fied his own personal inclinations, is a vehement 
Yorkist, and refers to the Bishop of London in 
language which many a curate would resent. What 
is the cause of this deplorable schism? The 
ecclesiastical historian will have to admit that it 
was all a question of money. These right reverend 
and most reverend personages are agreed in demand- 
ing the contributions of the people for the schools of 
the Church, They are also united in the principle 
or policy of putting their demands as high as they 
can. They differ, to put it mildly, about the source 
from which the tribute should proceed. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury prefers the taxes. The Arch- 
bishop of York—if a phrase so mundane may in 
such a connection be tolerated—goes bald-headed 
for the rates. The Bishop of Manchester, with 
eynical candour, recommends that the Church should 
obtain the money on conditions, and then get rid of 
the conditions. In this pitiful and unseemly squabble 
the interests of the children are altogether forgotten. 
Canterbury calls for taxes because they will not give 
the ratepayer any right of control. York demands 
rates because there is in the circumstances more to be 
got out of them. It is to save the pockets of the 
wealthy, and not to educate the children of the poor, 
that the Primate of England and the Primate of All 
England are exhibiting the spectacle of a divided 
Church. Let it not however for a moment be supposed 
that either Bensonites or Maclaganites represent 
the Church of England. Liberal Churchmen are 








thoroughly disgusted with these wretched and 
degrading squabbles. They see well enough, and 
have seen all along, that disturbance of the 
settlement of 1870, denounced by Lord Cranborne 
and Mr. Athelstan Riley, means not merely gross 
injustice to Nonconformists but serious hindrance 


to effective teaching. The whole of this Bill 
breathes a spirit of hostility to education. To 
keep down the rates, to limit the estimates, 
to check the School Boards, to paralyse the Educa- 
tion Department are among the objects at which 
it aims. All these objects are bad, not merely from 
the political but also from the strictly educational 
point of view. In resisting the Bill and endeavour- 
ing to destroy it the Liberals are taking the best 
meansin their power to promote the cause of education. 

The Bill does not provide for assistance from the 
rates to any denominational school. What it does 
is to give every denominational school, and a few 
Board schools in poor districts, an additional grant 
from the taxes of four shillings a child. This sum, 
which will amount to about half a million in the 
year, must, of course, be paid by Nonconformists as 
well as by Churchmen, and by those numerous 
parents who are perfectly satisfied with the religious 
teaching in the Board schools. No pedantic 
scruples about the justice of such an arrangement 
agitate the Convocation of York. They want 
public money as much as the Convocation of 
Canterbury, and are equally resolved to get it. 
But they point out, with some plausibility, that four 
shillings is a definite sum, that managers endowed 
with ordinary capacity for spending will soon get to 
the end of four shillings a child, and that then 
the denominational schools will be no better off than 
they are now. The inadequacy of the “ special aid 
grant ”’ is specially felt in Lancashire, and Sir James 
Fergusson, who represents a division of Manchester, 
protested loudly against it at the Tory caucus on 
Monday. But the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
at present no more to spare, and the constant in- 
crease of expenditure makes it extremely improbable 
that he will have for a long time to come. On the 
other hand, the rates can always be raised, unless 
under this Bill the County Council interferes. One 
set of bishops implore the Government to retain the 
grant; another, though a less numerous, set beg for 
the substitution of rates; the Government prefer to 
shout with the bigger crowd. But, in this case, the 
bigger crowd is for having things as they are, and is 
therefore almost certain to prevail. It is, however, 
almost certain that the four-shilling grant will be 
wasted. There is nothing in the Bill to prevent the 
withdrawal of subscriptions tothe preciseamountof it. 
Nay, there is every encouragement, and almost an 
invitation, to withdraw them; for the old limit— 
falsely called the seventeen-and-sixpenny limit—dis- 
appears, so that a school having no subscriptions at 
all may be entirely supported by the taxpayer as a 
“Voluntary school.””’ Among the chaotic mass of 
absurdities which may be found in this Bill there is, 
perhaps, nothing more ludicrous than that. The 
“intolerable strain’? means that no Churchmen will 
subscribe anything towards their own schools. Talk 
about this intolerable strain has really become a 
piece of intolerable impudence. 

The objection to assistance from the rates, which 
the Bishop of London urges, and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury repeats, is that the ratepayers would 
then want to interfere with the management of 
schools, and especially with the choice of teachers. 
Observe that nothing is said about the interests of 
the children, or the efficiency of the teaching staff. 
The Bishop of London was once a heretic, and he 
knows the fall strength of the argument against 
religious tests. But the clergy find it very con- 
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venient on other than theological grounds to keep 
the appointment of the teachers in their own hands. 
The teacher in a National school, receiving National 
funds, may be employed to play the organ in the 
parish church, or to help in the Sunday Schools 
of the Establishment. Tests, like other bad 
things, may be turned to good purposes by 
those who know how to use them. Some Radicals, 
on the other hand, are inclined to approve of 
supporting denominational schools from the rates, 
because they are convinced that in the long run, if 
not at once, popular control must follow. We have 
no doubt that if the Government brought in a Bill 
which simply empowered School Boards to vote 
money from the rates to Voluntary schools they 
would have carried it by this time. Even if they 
had extended it to District Councils where there 
were no School Boards they might have succeeded. 
But at the same time the principle is a very danger- 
ous one, and its introduction would be strenuously 
opposed. The pretended analogy of Scotland is 
no analogy at all. Scotland has a School Board 
and a Board or “Public” school in every parish. 
The minister has nothing to do with the school 
unless he happens to be an elected member of 
the Board. The Scotch Presbyterian Churches, 
Established and Nonconformist alike, have the 
same doctrines and use the same formularies. 
No profitable comparison can be drawn between 
the educational system of Scotland and our 
own. Aid from the rates to Voluntary schools in 
England means upsetting the Cowper-Temple clause, 
with the compromise upon which it was founded, 
and the revival of the fierce sectarian struggles 
which desecrated the year 1870. The nature of 
popular control does not seem to be generally 
understood, It is not that parents, as such, hay 

any right of managing the schools to which they 
send their children. It is not the parents, but the 
ratepayers and taxpayers, whose money keeps the 
“Voluntary” schools going, that are entitled to a 
share in their supervision. 








FINANCE. 
oe — 

|S pee ee on the Stock Exchange has been ex- 
ceedingly quiet throughout the week, and 
prices generally have given way somewhat. The 
great heat, the absence of leading operators owing 
to the Ascot races, the muddle into which Govern- 
ment business has fallen, apprehension respecting 
Crete, the disquieting rumours concerning Venezuela, 
and the doubt whether the great financial magnates 
interested in the South African Market will give 
the money accommodation which was afforded last 
year, have all contributed to bring about a state of 
stagnation. The only department on the Stock 
Exchange that has been at all active is the Amer- 
ican. For a week or ten days the opinion has 
been growing that the St. Louis Convention will 
adopt a sound money platform; in the hope of this 
professional operators have been buying, expecting 
that when prices have been raised the speculative 
public will come in. We warn our readers once 
more not to be misled by the action of the Stock 
Exchange. Even if Mr. McKinley is elected, and 
pledges himself most strongly to a sound money 
policy, and even if, besides, a large majority is 
returned to the House of Representatives likewise 
pledged to sound money, there will be no material 
change in the condition of things in the United 
States, for there will be no material alteration in 
the composition of the Senate. In that body there 
is a Silverite and Populist majority, and the opinion 
of all who are able to judge is that the coming 
elections will not displace that majority. If so, the 
Senate will block all legislation required to put 











the currency in order; and the best that can be 
hoped, therefore, is a period of uncertainty lasting 
for two years more. Besides, the public should not 
forget that there may be declarations repecting 
Venezuela and Cuba that wi!l cause alarm; and in 
any case, if it be true that the Venezuelans have 
invaded British Honduras, trouble may ensue. We 
repeat, therefore, that prudent people ought to keep 
out of the American market. The South American 
department has given way somewhat. On the 
Continental bourses prices are fairly steady; but 
there is not much doing. The release of the remain- 
ing Pretoria prisoners has not been followed by the 
activity in business that was generally expected, 
partly because the carrying-over rates on gold 
shares were unexpectedly heavy at the last 
settlement, and partly because of the havoc 
that is being made throughout the Transvaal 
by the rinderpest. Even Home Railway stocks 
have given way somewhat, and Consols and 
other high-class securities have been quiet. Trade 
continues to improve very satisfactorily, though 
fears are springing up that if Mr. McKinley is 
elected there will be an almost prohibitive tariff 
enacted. That, however, cannot happen for a year 
yet; and even if it does happen, it will not have as 
much effect as is generally supposed; for it is to 
be recollected that the purchases of British goods 
on American account has been very small for the 
past four or five months. At all events, trade 
is good now, and most of our foreign customers 
are buying well. The improvement in trade, how- 
ever, has not as yet affected the money market. 
The rates of interest and discount continue as low 
as ever, and as far as can be seen they are likely to 
remain very low for the remainder of the year. 
Gold is coming in from abroad in very large amounts, 
and will come in for months yet, while there is very 
little demand for foreign countries. The silver 
market is quiet with a rather downward tendency. 
Trade throughout the Far East is quiet: in India, 
more particularly, the export trade is slack. The 
rainy season has now begun, and for some months 
it is not likely that there will be much increase 
in activity. For all that, the India Council is sell- 
ing its drafts wonderfully well; on Wednesday 
it disposed of the 60 lacs offered for tender at an 
average price of about ls. 2,);d. per rupee. 








INSURANCE. 





TYNHE object of these articles on insurance matters 
rT will not be to fill a column with dry figures, 
mere reports and balance-sheets ; still less in the 
comments and comparisons we may make shall we 
be the mouthpiece of any manager's opinions of his 
own office. Most of the existing offices, life offices 
especially, will be dealt with sooner or later, neither 
praise nor criticism being spared, always with the idea 
that an actual or a possible assurer, knowing little 
or nothing of the subject, and not an “insurance 
man,” is the reader. We hope, in short, to discuss 
usefully, and in readable fashion, the most interesting 
features of a subject that is not so dry or abstruse as 
it is too often thought to be, and that even now ap- 
peals, or should appeal, to a very large and a steadily 
increasing proportion of the readers of this and every 
other journal. 

It will perhaps be of interest in this connection 
to give a few figures illustrative of the large space 
in the industrial life of the nation that is filled by 
the various life assurance companies alone. At the 
close of 1894—the Board of Trade machine grinds 
slowly ; its report upon the subject, recently issued, 
is for that year—there were, excluding American 
and colonial companies, eighty-one life offices carry- 
ing on “ Ordinary” assurance business in the United 
Kingdom. Their combined accumulated funds 
amounted, in round figures, to 200 millions sterling ; 
their total income only just fell short of 27 millions ; 
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and their liabilities to assurers, under 1,428,137 
policies, amounted to the enormous sum of 529 
millions. They paid in claims—death and matured 
“endowments”’—for that year alone rather more 
than 12} millions, and for the surrender of policies 
and the cash values of declared bonuses another two 
millions. There is some temptation, which we waive 
in favour of the insurance agent, to sentimentalise 
over the sum of prevented misery to the widow 
and the fatherless attributable to that distribution of 
12} millions in the year 1894. Enormous as the above 
figures appear, they but characterise, it may be confi- 
dently affirmed, the infancy of life assurance in Eng- 
land. Growth, vigorous growth, is to be seen and to 
be foretold. Within five years only—from 1889 to 
1891—there was a net increase of over 87 millions in 
the amount of assurances in force. And when we 
add that of that 87 millions more than 53} millions 
were “endowment” assurances, the most interest- 
ing development in the practice of modern life 
assurance, and the one that has tended most largely 
to popularise the subject, has perhaps been indicated. 
It means that in life assurance you may now almost 
be said to have the chance to “eat your cake and 
have it too”; or, so far as the individual is con- 
cerned, to play with the company that most inviting 
game, “ Heads I win, tails you lose.” 

The possible return under, nay, the very exist- 
ence of, the scheme of an endowment assurance 
with a first-rate office is still so little known to a 
large section of the public that a few words of 
explanation and example will not be superfluous. 
By an endowment assurance then is, of course, 
meant the assurance of a given sum of money 
payable either in the event of the death of the 
assured to his representatives, or to the assured 
himself at the expiration of a selected term of 
years, or in the event of his living to attain 
a selected age. Thus, to give a concrete instance, a 
man of thirty, by the payment of an annual premium 
of about £42—it will vary with different offices, and so 
will the bonuses, as will be shown by-and-by—may 
purchase a “with profit” assurance of £1,000, 
payable, along with the bonuses that may have 
been added, to himself on his attainment of age 
fifty-five, or to his family if he should die before 
that age. It is easy to see how profitable, in the 
event of early death, say, after payment of the 
first premium, such a transaction would be to the 
assured. Butit is not so obvious that even if he should 
be unlucky enough not to die, the return upon the 
premiums he will have paid will prove them to have 
been a not unremunerative investment. There are 
several offices in which,assuming their past bonuses to 
be maintained in the future, the accumulated amount 
of such an endowment would be equivalent to the 
return of the whole of the premiums plus 2} per 
eent. compound interest—e qual to Consols, with the 
assurance thrown in! We may have more to say 
upon this subject in discussing the schemes of the 
various companies. But it is a warrantable as- 
sumption that in the present state of the money 
market the investment aspect of the transaction 
has a good deal to do with the increasing popularity 
of life assurance, 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 


——ee———— 
By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


fyAreno4 Y¥.—The political situation, changing 
as it does from day to day, has suddenly become 
extraordinarily interesting. It is strange, indeed, 
to contrast the general temper of alertness and 
expectancy prevailing now with the apathy and 
dulness that seemed universal a few weeks ago. 
Both political parties, and all sections of both 
parties, participate in the change. Where but 
recently politicians found it difficult to discover 
subjects on which to talk or write, a difficulty pre- 
cisely the opposite in character is now experienced. 


A hundred questions of real interest and importance 
seem suddenly to have sprung into existence. 

To begin with, Lord Rosebery’s return from his 
short holiday has been followed by the delivery of 
the most important statement regarding the Nile 
expedition that has yet been given to the country. 
In the House of Commons the Liberal leaders have 
failed utterly in their attempt to extract any 
definite or authoritative declaration on the subject 
from a distracted and obvicusly ill-informed 
Treasury Bench. The master of the situation was 
beyond their reach, and obstinately refused to take 
any notice of their demands. But Lord Rosebery 
can face him on equal terms, and yesterday he com- 
pelled him at last to lift the veil, thus rendering the 
greatest possible service to the country. The 
revelation of the Prime Minister’s mind was very 
interesting because of its frankness. It was even 
more interesting because of the absolute contra- 
diction which it gave both to Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach and Mr. Chamberlain. Now that Lord Rose- 
bery has extracted the truth from the lips of the 
Tory leader, it is to be hoped that the Liberal 
leaders in the House of Commons will know how to 
make use of the material with which he has supplied 
them. 

But even more striking than the confessions of 
the Prime Minister regarding the Nile expedition 
is the collapse of the Ministry in the House of 
Commons. On Thursday Mr. Balfour, in a moment 
of weakness, conceded to the urban members on his 
own side of the House a change in the Education 
Bill which is almost fatal to Sir John Gorst’s scheme. 
He has knocked the keystone out of the arch, and 
nothing can now ensure the carrying of the measure 
in the shape in which it was originally introduced. 
To make such a change as this, without notice and 
without reflection, in the chief measure of the Session 
was an act of folly hardly equalled since 1867, when 
Mr. Disraeli was pushing his Reform Bill through 
Committee, and transforming it from top to bottom 
almost nightly. The omen is one of which, if I 
were a Tory, I should be very much afraid. Then 
came the quibbling last night on the Irish Land 
Bill, the withdrawal of the promise regarding the 
suspension of the twelve o’clock rule, and the 
virtual sacrifice of the measure. Little wonder that 
Ministers are alarmed at the prospect which lies 
before them on Monday, or that their followers 
are in a state of profound disappointment and dis- 
content. It seems as though some great lever were 
secretly at work below the surface of the party, up- 
heaving it first in one direction and then in another, 
and everywhere leaving chasms and fractures, the 
sure forerunners of destruction. 

The German Emperor's telegram to Lord Hope- 
toun is another olive branch. The first was his visit 
to an English man-of-war during his cruise in the 
Mediterranean. Clearly he wishes the alienation 
between Germany and England to come to an end. 
Whether he is demanding some extravagant com- 
pensation for a return to the old relations of friend- 
ship cannot be known to the outside world. The 
Abyssinian story of the Manchester Guardian pos- 
sesses a certain degree of plausibility, but there are 
many things which throw doubt upon it. The 
broad fact remains, however, that Lord Salisbury 
having sacrificed everything he could in a futile 
attempt to win the goodwill of France has now to 
find something else to sacrifice to Germany. 

Why did the Daily Chronicle condemn Lord 
Granville the other day for a fault which was 
certainly not his? When it charged him with 
having made the famous false prediction of perfect 
peace a few days before the war broke out between 
France and Prussia, it should have remembered that 
he did not make that prediction on his own authority. 
Lord Granville had just become Foreign Secretary 
owing to the death of Lord Clarendon, and in a 
modest speech on taking possession of his office he 
stated that the Permanent Secretary had assured 





him that he had never known the peace of Europe 
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to be more secure. The prediction became famous 
because it was so speedily and so terribly falsified ; 
but it was not Lord Granville’s prediction at all. 
He merely repeated it in order to reassure those 
persons who feared that England must suffer from 
the loss of the experience and shrewdness of Lord 
Clarendon, and the transfer of the seals of the 
Foreign Office to a younger man. 

I have always thought that Lord Granville was 
underrated instead of overrated, and Mr. Glad- 
stone’s tribute to him does not seem to me exag- 
gerated. It is perfectly true that he was apparently 
a desultory, rather idle man, who never took trouble 
about anything. That, however, was only the surface 
aspect. He had a knack of getting through hard 
work in the most easygoing way, without a visible 
effort of any kind. He would write an important 
despatch in a drawing-room, surrounded by women 
or children, with whom he would pause to chat in 
his delightful fashion in the middle of his work. 
Once it was my own fortune to have a very long 
private conversation with him on a matter of im- 
portance. For two hours he talked or listened, and 
all the time he charmed me not only by his sym- 
pathetic manner, but by his graceful irrelevancies, 
the choice little anecdotes with which he illustrated 
all he had to say. At last I rose to depart, feeling 
delighted with my reception, but at the same time, 
I admit, slightly bewildered by the flood of good 
things to which I had been listening so long. 
“Stop,” said he, as I prepared to leave, “let us 
see what we have decided upon.” And thereupon, 
in a few clear, terse words, he summed up the whole 
two hours’ talk, and gave me point by point each of 
the decisions at which we had arrived regarding the 
complicated business we had been discussing. 

Sunday.—I hear that Mr. Villiers, the Father of 
the House of Commons, is filled with wrath and 
consternation at the manner in which the Unionist 
Government, of which he is a supporter, is tamper- 
ing with the pure doctrines of Free Trade. The 
dinner of the Cobden Club on Saturday week, when 
the Jubilee of Free Trade is to be celebrated, will, 
if I mistake not, furnish the occasion for a vigorous 
counterblast on the subject of the heresies of Mr. 
Chamberlain and his official colleagues. Whether 
anything will be said on the matter at to-morrow’s 
meeting at the Foreign Office is doubtful. There 
are still good Free Traders in the Tory ranks, but 
they are viewed with suspicion and dislike by the 
rank and file of the party, which is wholly given 
over to the idols of reaction. 

Lieutenant Eloff, the grandson of President 
Kruger, who gave evidence against Dr. Jameson at 
Bow Street, is described as a very gentlemanly and 
intelligent young man. He has made a most 
favourable impression upon the Englishmen who 
have met him in private. Immediately after his 
arrival in this country he called at the Colonial 
Office and left a card for Mr. Chamberlain. If 
London society were wise in the manner in which it 
dispensed its hospitality, it would not neglect this 
young man during his compulsory sojourn in this 
country. It has made more than enough of the 
raiders, can it not give some of its attention to the 
representative of their victims ? 

Monday.—The London correspondent of the 
Birmingham Post courteously challenges some of 
my remarks last week on the subject of his rumour 
about Lord Rosebery’s “impending retirement.” 
There is no need now to discuss the question at 
issue, for Lord Rosebery—who may be assumed to 
be the best authority—has himself spoken out with 
a distinctness that leaves nothing tobe desired. As 
I said a week ago, the Birmingham Post cor- 
respondent had certainly not wilfully given cur- 
rency to a false statement, but had been deceived— 
presumably by men who ought to have known 
better. It was against these, rather than against 
the newspaper writer, that I wrote with the indig- 
nation of which the Birmingham Post now complains. 
But the truth is that, as those who are behind the 





scenes are aware, there is very good reason for this 
indignation on the part of Lord Rosebery’s friends. 
For months past he has been attacked, sometimes 
with open vituperation, but more frequently with 
veiled but malicious innuendoes, by men whose dis- 
like of him is purely personal, and who attack him 
either because they conceive that they missed the 
rewards they ought to have obtained when he was 
Prime Minister, or because they regard him as a 
rival who stands in the path of their own advance- 
ment. It is generally believed that the false state- 
ment regarding his impending retirement was the 
invention of one of these men, and there is natural 
indignation that such a weapon should have been 
turned against a leader who is himself the soul of 
honour, and who has never been so much as suspected 
of striking a foul blow at a foe—still less at a 
colleague or political associate. If Lord Rose- 
bery’s traducers would come out into the open, it 
would be easy to deal with them; but so long 
as they content themselves with securing the aid 
of credulous journalists in giving currency to state- 
ments that are notoriously untrue, and which they 
must have known to be untrue at the time when 
they set them in circulation, the matter is more 
difficult. I must again express the wish that the 
London correspondent of the Birmingham Post had 
felt himself at liberty to reveal the name of the man 
by whom he was deceived. In the meantime, as I am 
writing on this subject, I may go so far as to say that 
those who profes to believe that because Lord Rose- 
bery sits in the House of Lords he has no connection 
with, and no influence over the proceedings of his 
party in the House of Commons, are labouring under 
a great delusion. Daspite the difficulties of his 
position, he bas not failed to discharge his duties ever 
since, ceasing to be Prime Minister, he became, in the 
natural course of things, leader of the Opposition. 

Tuesday.—Wherever one met a Tory last night 
one met a man with a gloomy face. Even those 
supporters of the G»vernment who had been most 
frightened by the general prospect were unprepared 
for the absolute collapse of the Ministerial programme. 
There has been nothing like it in recent times, and 
greatly as one detests the policy of the Government, 
it is almost impossible to refrain from a feeling of 
pity for them in their present woful plight. The 
debate on the motion for the adjournment was so 
damaging that if Ministers had only possessed a 
small majority they must have fallen under the 
criticism to which they were subjected. Every- 
body recognised the fact (I see that even the 
Times recognises it this morning) that the 
plan adopted for getting out of the difficulties 
of the Session was the worst that could 
possibly have been devised. That it will be 
carried out nobody in his senses believes. The 
Education Bill of 1896 is as good as dead, and 
all the talk about hanging it up for five months and 
adjourning the Session from August to January will 
come to nothing. So much for the consequences of 
Clerical greed and intolerance. If the clergy had 
asked for less, they would have got more. But they 
were foolish enough to regird the Liberal defeat of 
last July—a defeat for which Liberals were them- 
selves so largely responsible—as proof that the 
country had permanently adopted reactionary 
Toryism as its political creed. The same delusions 
found a place in the ranks of the Cabinet, and in- 
fluenced those who drew up the Parliamentary 
programme. We now see the result. The country 
was tired last year of the social and political reforms 
advocated by the Liberals. But it never dreamt 
that it was to be rushed into a new policy of 
revolution and adventure by the Tory party. Its 
surprise at the character of the Ministerial proposals 
is great and unaffected. It refuses to countenance 
revolutionary Toryism, just as it refused to counten- 
ance revolutionary Radicalism. 

Personal questions enter largely into that of the 
catastrophe as a whole. All kinds of rumours are 
current regarding Mr. Balfour. There are other 
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rumours which closely touch Mr. Chamberlain, who 
seems to be suspected by the “Old Guard” of 
Toryism more and more as time passes. As for Sir 
John Gorst, his frame of mind has long since been 
made patent to everybody. How he can continue 
to sit beside Mr. Balfour on the Treasury Bench is 
one of those mysteries which puzzle even the 
ehrewdest. The one fact that stands out most 
clearly amid the confusion and ruin of the Minis- 
terial proposals is that the differences in the party, 
as revealed by the correspondence in the Press, are 
trifling compared with the differences at head- 
quarters, As for their results they may be summed 
up in a word. The betting at the political clubs 
is in favour of a dissolution within two years. 

Wednesday.—Ministers are going from bad to 
worse. A single word was added to the Education 
Bill last night as the result cf a long debate. This 
one word represents the credit side of the Ministerial 
account. On the debit side must be placed the 
revolt of the London Tory members, the fall of the 
majority to less than half its usual number, and the 
smashing attacks upon the measure by Sir Henry 
Fowler and other front-bench speakers. In the 
meantime the whole Tory press is raising cries of 
despair, and no one is found to defend the tactics of 
Ministers. Nothing but the knowledge that it is still 
less than a year since the last General Election 
seems to stand in the way of another appeal to the 
country. The situation is unexampled. 

A great many people, both in Parliament and out 
of it, will sympathise with Sir Henry Fowler's 
question yesterday afternoon respecting the control 
of the Terrace. It is all very well for members to 
lighten their labours by inviting their wives and 
other ladies to spend an hour occasionally on the Ter- 
race in the fine weather. But the practice has reached 
a point at which it is almost a public scandal. For 
the last three or four days the scene on the Terrace 
in the afternoon and evening has made the place 
look like a Continental Casino. Hundreds of women 
have been wandering up and down or sipping tea 
under the walls of the House, and the last idea 
which the place has suggested has been that of the 
great Parliament in which the affairs of the Britich 
Empire were being regulated. The older and sterner 
members of the House are at last revolting against 
the abuse of the liberty e: joycd by all persons in 
the House with respect to the introduction of ladies 
to the Terrace, and a sharp reform may be con- 
fidently anticipated. 

Thursday.—More “explanations” and “revela- 
tions” in the House cf Commons yesterday on the 
subject of the Education Bill. It now seems that 
the Radicals were right and Mr. Chamberlain wrong 
when they declared that the Educational Com- 
mittees of the County Councils would be independent 
bodies, not subject to popular election and absolutely 
removed from popular control! The Bedlamite 
scheme grows worse the more closely it is examined, 
and there is nobody outside the miserable clerical 
group who now has a good word to say for it. Sir 
William Harcourt, who seemed inclined in the early 
stages to leave the opposition to the Bill to the 
men below the gangway, has now thrown himself 
vigorously into the fight, and has issued stringent 
injunctions to the “front-bench men” to be in 
their places and to stick to the debates at all costs. 

Yesterday, however, there was more talk out of 
doors than in the House. Wednesday is always a 
day for unofficial gossip and consultation. There 
Was a great deal of both yesterday, and if the sub- 
ject discussed were to be described in a single word 
the word would be re-uaion. On every hand old 
Liberals who have gone over to the Tories were 
to be heard deploring the fact that they were 
being dragged along a road which they hated, 
and with my own ears I heard more than one 
supporter of the Ministry asking eagerly if there 
were no chance of a re-union of the Liberal party. 
Other men were speculating as to a possible 
reconstruction not merely of parties, but of 





the Government. The extent to which Parliament- 
ary institutions have suffered, parily through 
the abuse of obstruction by the Tory Opposition 
in the late Parliament, and partly through the 
formation of semi-independent groups in both 
parties, has alarmed old Constitutionalists; and 
some of them, at least, are dreaming of a possible 
reconstruction that shall give the country a strong 
Centre Administration. It is but a dream; and 
I incline to the opinion that it will never be any- 
thing else; but the mere fact that responsible men 
should be indulging in it is very significant. No 
doubt, the moment is one of general agitation. 
The failure of the Ministry is so complete, and 
the revolt of the non-clerical Tories is so general, 
that anything seems possible—even the fall of 
the Government. But the panic which prevails 
in the Ministerial ranks will pass away, and some 
new scheme will be devised by the Cabinet, not to 
recover the lost credit of the Administration, for 
that is gone for ever, but to enable it to rub along 
for the remainder of the term of its existence. 

In the meantime it does not seem that the 
National Reform Union is serving the real interests 
of the Liberal party in proclaiming the “abolition 
of the House of Lords” as the sole question to be com- 
mended to the country at the next General Election. 
The question of the Lords must be dealt with, and 
dealt with effectually ; but no sensible man believes 
that either at the next General Election, or at any 
early date, the complete abolition of that House will 
be decreed by the nation. In these circumstances 
the Liberal cause is not helped, but hindered, when 
“stalwarts” of the type of Mr. Philip Stanhope 
reject amendments which favour any measure of 
reform less complete than total abolition. It is 
curious that Mr. Morley, who was selected to address 
the public meeting at Manchester yesterday, had no 
more to say about the House of Lords then than he 
had at the time of the General Election. 

Friday.—A further blow was struck at the Edu- 
cation Bill and the Government last night when 
that typical Tory squire, Sir John Kennaway, 
actually urged Ministers in so many words to drop 
their Bill. Dropped it undoubtedly will be, sooner 
or later. But in the meantime the most desperate 
efforts are being made by the panic-struck politicians 
to find some road of escape from the dilemma in 
which this “great and good Administration” has 
involved them. Next week will settle the question ; 
but neither next week nor any number of weeks to 
come can restore the lost prestige of the Govern- 
ment. It is not wonderful in these circumstances 
that all kinds of rumours are afloat as to the inten- 
tions of individual Ministers; but there is no need to 
mention names. There is much disappointment at the 
failure of the Opposition to raise the question of the 
Soudan in connection with Lord Salisbury’s speech. 








A SCIENTIFIC JUBILEE. 


ro 


HERE was a time, and not so long ago—its 
traditions still dominate all the greatest public 
schools of England—when a knowledge of the 
elements of science was held to be no part of a 
liberal education, and quite beyond the range of 
any scholar's tastes or needs, But the last fifty 
years—even the last twenty years—have altered 
this. To-day, even in scholastic circles, it is be- 
ginning to be understood ikat science holds the field. 
In war and peace, by land and sea, in law, in health, 
in literature, in medicine, in almost every branch 
of trade and commerce, the men of scienee reign 
supreme. No career holds out such prizes as the 
man of science has within his grasp. No study, not 
even those of art and of religion, can quite escape 
the influence of the spirit of the age. More and 
more clearly, as the years go on, is science establish- 
ing its claim to the lofty title which it has made its 
own. It is recognised that to be a man of science 15 
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to be a man of knowledge—not of tongues long dead 
and of systems long extinguished, but of the powers 
and forces which make up modern life. 

Never, perhaps, have those two points, the uni- 
versality and the practical usefulness of science, 
been more emphatically illustrated than in the 
career of the distinguished man whose fifty years 
of professional triumphs all the learned men of 
Europe are commemorating this week. Glasgow 
has indeed good reason to do honour to one of the 
most famous and most loyal of her sons. To have 
matriculated as a child of ten in the venerable 
College in the Glasgow High Street, to have returned 
to it at the age of twenty-two as a Professor with a 
European reputation, to have devoted fifty years of 
tireless enthusiasm and unflagging work to teaching 
many generations of students to love science as 
whole-heartedly and to study it as laboriously as 
himself, to have seen his fame growing as the city 
which enshrined it grew, and at the end of that time 
to receive the homage of his contemporaries in the 
same University where as a boy his conquests first 
began—such a record, we imagine, is unique in the 
history of distinguished men. What sets Lord Kelvin 
in a place apart is first the width and breadth of 
his attainments, and secondly, the happy dexterity 
with which he applies recondite knowledge to the 
practical service of mankind. To the student his 
name stands conspicuous for thoroughness of treat- 
ment combined with rare lucidity of style. To the 
world at large he is the great inventor, above all, 
the greatest electrician of his time. To the scientific 
expert he is pre-eminently the most profound 
mathematician of his day; “his particular merit,” 
wrote the great Helmholtz of him, “ consists in his 
treatment of mathematical physics.” For him- 
self, as he told his friends on Tuesday last with a 
staggering modesty that reveals the loftiest ambition, 
one word only characterises the most strenuous of 
his efforts for the advancement of science—and that 
word is failure. “I know no more of electric and 
magnetic force, or of the relation between ether, 
electricity, and ponderable matter, or of chemical 
affinity, than I knew and tried to teach my students 
of natural philosophy fifty years ago.” But failure 
of this kind is only possible to those who succeed 
beyond ordinary men. To have discovered the 
limitation of one’s own advance is, in pursuing 
knowledge, a far step, surely, towards the summit of 
success. 

__ There are few fields of science in which Lord 
Kelvin has not made discoveries or perfected inven- 
tions for the use of men. It was Thomson's “law of 
equares” which rendered possible submarine tele- 
graphy. It was Thomson’s mirror galvanometer 
which rendered possible the reading of messages 
transmitted through thousands of miles of cable, 
and which has since become an indispensable part of 
almost every delicate scientific investigation. It was 
Thomson who, when the cable of 1858 had failed and 
the cable of 1865 had broken, contrived the measures 
for “storing and paying out” which rendered 
possible the completion of that great design—a 
design which delighted the world, as he admitted 
to the British Association, by the “grandeur of 
the enterprise” and by the “world-wide benefits 
which must flow from its success.” Not less 
remarkable was his work on thermo-dynamics, 
and the far-reaching investigations to which it 
has given rise. Not less useful was his invention 
of the wonderful instruments known as the quad- 
rant, the portable, and the absolute electrometer, 
and of the beautiful siphon recorder for recording 
signals on long telegraphic lines. In the theory of 
naval construction his study of dynamics has played 
an important part. In the practice of seamanship, 
and in exploring the depths of the sea, his mastery 
alike of navigation and of every ficld of science has 
been turned to most valuable account. Loving the 
sea only less than mathematics, as keen a yachtsman 
as he is a keen inventor, Lord Kelvin has devised the 
nost delicate compass and the most accurate sounding 











apparatus ever seen; and practical seamen know 
how to appreciate the security thus added to their 
labours and their lives. Look where one will, there 
is hardly a secret of science which has not, in one way 
or another, been illuminated by the great magician’s 
skill. Only two things are said by his friends to puzzle 
him: the settlement of the Irish question and simple 
addition sums. Only one topic can throw him off 
his balance: the ill-advised pretensions of spiritual- 
ists or spooks. When one surveys the record of 
these labours; when one counts up their marvellous 
results; when one remembers the stimulating en- 
thusiasm and magnificent examples which year after 
year this illustrious teacher has displayed and im- 
parted to generations of young men, one cannot 
wonder at the homage which Lord Kelvin’s col- 
leagues and pupils are paying him to-day, and one 
is tempted to reflect that no one, not even the 
bravest soldier or the wisest statesman, can compare 
with the victorious man of science in the enduring 
service which he renders to the world. 








THE SECRET OF THE POLE. 





HE North Pole still has the fearsome attraction 
of the Ancient Mariner’s skinny hand. I5 
seems only the other day that an American expedi- 
tion to the Arctic regions returned with a gruesome 
story of suffering and failure. Now the world is 
expectant of news from other explorers: from 
Nansen, who has been lost for months behind the 
icy veil; from Mr. Jackson, of whose early difficulties 
we have already had a sort of frozen glimpse. Yet 
another traveller is about to set out on an enterprise 
which has more than a spice of original daring. 
The balloon adventure of Herr Andree appeals 
more strongly to the popular imagination than 
any of its rivals. Already the Russian Govern- 
ment has taken steps to prepare the peasantry 
in Northern Russia for the apparition of Herr 
Andree in his aérial car. They are enjoined to 
give him every assistance in their power; but the 
special object of the circular, scattered over an im- 
mense territory, is evidently to safeguard the intrepid 
voyager against superstition. Without such pre- 
cautions, it is only too probable that Herr Andree 
might run the risk of being mistaken for an emissary 
of the enemy of mankind, blighting the land .with 
the shadow of an unholy monster sailing through 
the air. He might have his balloon wrecked for 
the glory of the Orthodox Church, and pass through 
some disagreeable ceremonial for the exorcising of 
evil spirits. 

Possibly, the old-fashioned explorer looks with 
small favour on Herr Andree’s undertaking; but 
it has a fascination for the uninitiated. While 
ships are ice-bound for months, and their crews 
are trudging weary journeys over ice-floes, why 
should not a balloon be wafted serenely overhead 
by favourable breezes to the very heart of the Arctic 
mystery? If the Pole were a mountain of ice, what 
more romantic incident could happen than the 
alighting of the balloon on the summit, like the Ark 
on the top of Ararat? The secret of the Pole may 
be won only by patient toil and prolonged ap- 
proaches; but it may be grasped by one audacious 
coup; and that undoubtedly is the contingency 
most seductive to impetuous fancy. Storm is 
always more attractive than siege; the sudden 
and decisive blows of Napoleon still stir the 
blood which is unmoved by the campaigns of 
leisurely commanders who retired punctually into 
winter quarters. Herr Andree might eclipse all 
the patient genius of explorers who have steadily 
and painfelly approached the goal which is 
still a few hundred miles beyond their utmost 
achicvement. It is but a pigeon flight, and the Pole 
is corqnered. There are story-tellers amongst us 
who could speed the balloon that trifling distance in 
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a few pages, while bears on wandering icebergs 
uplifted astonished noses. Have we not heard that 
the Pole is perchance the centre of an open sea, 
where the Arctic rigours decline to a temperature 
almost balmy, and where Herr Andree might find 
a haven amidst the smiling flora of a virgin paradise ? 
Sir Martin Conway is to scale the icy fastnesses of 
Spitzbergen, and cull inestimable plants which 
have renewed themselves for countless ages unseen 
of human eyes; but the flower plucked from the 
Pole by an adventurer like Mercury new-lighted on 
a heaven-kissing hill would be a prize surpassing 
all the treasures of botany. 

Unhappily, the history of ballooning does not 
warrant these rosy hopes. It is chiefly a tale of 
misadventures, of castaways over small seas, of a 
very small degree of determining skill, and a very 
large percentage of pure hazard. Nobody has 
crossed the Atlantic in a balloon; nobody has made 
a tour of Europe by navigation through the clouds. 
Herr Andree is less a monument of science than 
a creature of romantic speculation. There are 
moments when we discredit his existence outside 
the inventions of Mr. Max Pemberton. We expect 
him and the Pole together in a Christmas 
number. He is a pictorial figment, like the poet's 
aérial navies battling in the blue. Cold reality 
summons before us the laborious fortitude of Arctic 
explorers since the days of Franklin; we trace 
their slow advance on maps, every costly 
footstep marked by pathetic relics. Fifty years 
of intrepid plodding still leave the Pole remote; 
they have pushed the outposts of the great 
inquiry but a little way through the frozen wilder- 
ness. After the failure of the American expedition 
it was suggested that the policy of isolated adven- 
ture should be given up, that a track should be 
definitely chosen, and the advance made system- 
atically year by year, every station to be carefully 
provisioned, and every expedition to be content with 
having gained a few miles upon its predecessor. By 
this means, it was calculated, the Pole might be 
reached in twenty years. Such a plan would invite 
the co-operation of States. Enlightened poli- 
ticians might spare a little money even from the 
endowment of landlords and catechisms as a per- 
manent provision for this research. A geographical 
alliance might be more profitable to civilisation than 
some compacts which produce nothing but threats of 
war. The annexation of the Pole by international 
science would rank in the annals of statesmanship 
quite as high as the barter of Heligoland, or even the 
setilement of the Venezuelan boundary. 

Public opinion has not made any strenuous de- 
mand for this strategy, possibly because it smacks 
of the commonplaces of engineering. Arctic ex- 
ploration would lose some of its perilous charm if 
it were organised by an exaggerated Board of Works. 
Representatives of the taxpayers would rise in their 
places and ask whether the mile or so indicated by 
the Polar estimates could be considered an advan- 
tageous return for the outiay. There is an idea that 
even were the Pole discovered it would be no great 
matter. Life in Brixton would not be appreciably 
illuminated. You cannot get a quotation for the 
Aurora Borealis on the Stock Exchange. The interest 
of the average newspaper reader in Nansen, Jackson, 
and the balloon, is mingled with the suspicion that 
their renown is foreign to practical affairs. There 
may even be a misgiving lurking at the back of this 
citizen’s mind that the discovery of the Pole would 
increase the education rate by stimulating the illicit 
zeal of the teachers for the imparting of useless 
information. So the Arctic explorers are regarded 
by many as interesting but foolhardy persons, who 
pursue a chimera into uncomfortable regions, and 
provide a little excitement now and then by return- 
ing with horrible tales of privation, or by leaving 
their bones in some frozen waste to serve as mile- 
stones to their successors. On the other hand, the 
man who reaches the Pole will be the most pro- 
digious lion of his time, and will set the popular 





imagination in such a blaze that Mr. Cook's clients 
will gird on their sealskins and collect their potted 
meats. Then a fickle populace will weary of the 
North Pole, and will pine for its neglected opposite 
in the South, where the mariner in Poe’s tale was 
carried by the current into the bowels of the earth 
after committing his veracious narrative to a bottle, 








THE REVELATIONS OF A CONJURER. 


+> 


HOSE who deplore the decay of lying can have 
little acquaintance with the art of the conjurer 
in its full development. Falsehood in word and 
deed, mendacity specious but unblushing, constitute 
the equipment of the expert magician of to-day. 
The “professor” now and then may tell the 
solemn truth, as when he assures the audience that 
in his vanishing processes he extremely rarely uses 
his sleeves ; but it is precisely at such times that he 
least expects to be believed, and, in sooth, his 
occasional excursion into honest talk is but a blind— 
the same with intent to deceive. He can utter more 
lies in the course of a single entertainment, and that 
with easy grace and self-possession, than Mandeville 
or Munchausen could set down in a volume. The 
respectability of the artist-Ananias is untouched by 
his performance; on the contrary, his reputation and 
popularity are enhanced. 

To discover, by successful guess or accurate reason- 
ing, the truth as to the arts and methods of a modern 
magician is an achievement pleasing enough to the 
acute and logical mind ; for, as a rule, in presence of a 
good conjurer we can be absolutely certain only of 
this—that we can be absolutely certain of no 
particular thing about which we feel absolutely 
certain. The deliberate revelation, therefore, of his 
principal mysteries by the magician himself suggests 
the sort of piquancy proper to an histoire secréte or 
a diplomatic indiscretion. The curious reader of 
such a recital experiences peculiar satisfaction in 
being made, so to speak, the confidant of the popular 
deceiver. Only then can he understand and appre- 
ciate the resources of a skilful magician of the 
better class—the readiness of his wit, the deftness 
and dexterity of his fingers, the range of his in- 
genuity ; his moral courage, his powers of imagina- 
tion and invention, his delicacy and daintiness of 
procedure, his knowledge of the human mind, and the 
skill with which he directs and misdirects it. Then 
does the reader begin to recognise the range and 
beauty of this frivolous art (as Shakespeare counted 
it to be) which for ages kept the world in thrall, and 
acknowledge the qualities which led it from the 
temple of ancient times to the astrologer’s cave of 
the Dark Ages, and from the mountebank’s tent of 
Ages somewhat Lighter brought it respectably to 
the drawing-room of to-day and the stage of modern 
civilisation. Of these authentic revelations by 
competent tricksters Mr. Charles Bertram’s book, 
awkwardly entitled “Isn’t It Wonderful?” is the 
latest ; and if not the best, is certainly not the least 
credible and sincere. 

It may be asked how far the exposure of secrets 
that comprise the very spirit of an art flourishing 
only on deception may be beneficent or harmful ; for 
the author does not hesitate to reveal a number of 
the most famous and bewildering illusions of the 
past few years, to the accuracy of which revelations 
we can bear ready witness. But this question, acutely 
raised and contested some twenty years ago when 
Professor Hoffmann’s book on “ Modern Magic” was 
published, has long since received an answer, and we 
have evidence that the conjuring clients, amateur and 
professional, of leading dealers, such as Bland or 
Hamley, have been raised by the publication of 
that and of succeeding works upon the same and 
kindred subjects, from a few score t> at least 4 
thousand practising magicians. Every fresh ex- 
posure brings new admirers, while it repels 
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none of the old. When Hoffmann’s book appeared 
(though it was not by any means the first to with- 
draw the veil of mystery from the magic art) it was 
denounced as the death-blow to conjuring by all 
those professionals and dealers who did not ignore 
it. But soon they found that their business was 
improved by the disclosure, and now enjoy an im- 
portant source of profit in selling the very text- 
books as well as the wares they explain and lay 
bare to the world, their secrets and construction. 
With the exception of but a few illusions—for Mr. 
Maskelyne still delays the publication of his long- 
promised volume—no conjuring secrets exist for a 
reader who cares to ascertain them: anyone with a 
natural gift may become aconjurer if he please, with 
the certainty of welcome in every drawing-room, 
and of appreciation keener nowhere than in the 
company of fellow- magicians. 

It is but a few years ago that a mysterious and 
lurid French professor of a certain branch of pres- 
tidigitation imparted for a considerable sum—any- 
thing from £5 to £10 apiece—secrets of a style of 
card-conjuring of his own invention, the results of 
which were, perhaps, more marvellous than anything 
that had been witnessed before by either amateur 
or professor. This octogenarian professor, who a 
score of years and more before had been the teacher 
of the mighty Robert Houdin himself, aided by a 
manner and a boniment which alike savoured strongly 
of the supernatural, seemed to defy every known 
conjuring principle, and could do what he liked with 
the cards. It was not merely that he could “ make 
the pass,” whether with one hand or with two, in a 
degree of perfection probably never before attained 
by mortal hands: he would produce a pack of new 
cards, break the seal, have the pack shuffled, and 
offer it to one of the audience to cut where he liked. 
Instantly throwing down the packet which remained 
upon his hand, he would without a moment's hesi- 
tation inform his assistant that he had cut, say, 
19 cards containing 115 pips. The experiment he 
would repeat as often as asked, and others hardly 
less wonderful would he execute without allowing 
even the most expert eye to detect the secret of his 
execution. This secret has already been made public 
so far as its essential principle is concerned—first by 
Professor Hoffmann, then by Mr. Maskelyne, and 
now finally by Mr. Bertram. It is true that they 
none of them tell the whole secret ; that is a revela- 
tion which perhaps at some future time we may 
ourselves undertake in these columns. Suffice it to 
say that this man of weird mystery relied upon the 
secret marking of cards as the main basis of his 
operations; but that this invention of his, so in- 
geniously imagined and so exquisitely carried out, 
has within a short time been considered worth 
casting off and vulgarising by the few who knew 
and practised it, is eloquent testimony to the rapidity 
with which the conjurer’s art moves to-day. The 
“Vanishing Lady” still draws crowds in the pro- 
vinces, yet Mr. Bertram does not hesitate to ex- 
plain how, after her form has been outlined under 
the concealing veil by cunningly contrived wires 
—the cunning of it all being vastly heightened by 
the suggestive but unforced by-play of the conjurer 
—she descends quietly through the hinged seat of 
her chair and a flap in the “faked” newspaper 
spread under it, and, thanks to a trap in the stage 
which she noiselessly closes after her, proceeds un- 
known to the audience to her appointed seat in the 
gallery and there arrives at the moment when the 
professor not only “ vanishes” her, but, by means 
of a powerful and ingenious “pull” under his coat, 
draws up the vei: within its sleeves and back like a 
flash of lightniog. Again, Mr. Bertram explains 
how on a stage draped in black, though in the full, 
fierce glare of foot- and side-lights, the illusion 
known as “Diablerie” is produced; how those 
marvellous appearances and disappearances in the 
full sight of the audience are arranged; and how 
simple is the principle on which an effect nothing 
less than miraculous is eazily obtained. But all 











these things have been published before, and are 
open to those who know where to seek them; and 
Mr. Bertram’s sole merit as an original expositor, so 
far as we are aware, consists in the fulness of his 
descriptions of the three-card trick and the purse 
trick of the racecourse. For the rest, his book is 
garrulous and of little value or particular interest 
save to those who, curious in the subject, light upon 
it for the first time. 

But the author, for all his experience and for all 
his admitted skill, is not of sufficient intellectual 
calibre to treat the subject philosophically in the 
way it deserves. He does not convince us that he 
is himself cognisant of the relative intrinsic value 
and importance of the various forms of illusion. 
The common, though not unnatural, fault of the 
professional conjurer, however skilful he may be, 
consists mainly in this—that he estimates the 
importance of a trick by its effect upon the audience, 
instead of by the ingenuity, the daintiness, or bold 
imaginativeness of its method. He will rank a trick 
which depends upon mere confederacy for its success 
as the highest of its kind if it produces the loudest ap- 
plause from his audience; and he will take as ready 
delight in an experiment which consists only in the 
ingenuity of the piece of apparatus employed, though 
invented and constructed by a dealer, or in the 
audacity of a double entente flung in the face of his 
audience, as in one that involves the utmost develop- 
ment of sleight-of-hand and the exercise of his 
highest qualities as a conjurer, Such a man is a 
mere trickster, justified no doubt by the commercial 
considerations of his craft; but the artist prefers to 
regard la magie blanche from a higher plane,and holds 
it a greater achievement to delight an audience for 
an hour or two with his own unaided fingers and a 
few objects borrowed and unprepared than to 
make the town ring with a performance of 
apparatus with springs or double-bottoms, spiritual- 
istic cabinets with sliding bolts, theosophical 
manifestations with invisible wires, hypnotic de- 
monstrations with the aid of holes pierced pre- 
viously in the flesh, or “ Births of Flora,” in which 
optical illusion is obtained through the deceptive 
superposition of red upon red. 

We do not for a moment desire to underrate the 
inventive genius of men such as Mr. Maskelyne, who 
by their exposures of humbug have, thanks to their 
creative mechanical genius, acquired a _ distinct 
claim to be regarded as popular benefactors. 
It is well, therefore, that for the instruction of 
the reader we should insist upon the following 
points. First, that conjuring is to be divided into 
two sections—the showier and less artistic (though 
probably also the first in chronological order), being 
what is known in France as la physique occulte ; in 
which the apparatus, or the “illusion,” performs 
itself by virtue of its own secret construction or 
scientific principle—as in such cases, for example, 
as where mirrors or electricity are employed. 
Second, that prestidigitation, or true sleight-of- 
hand, demands infinite patience in the practice of 
principles evolved through the ages, and in which 
expertness is entirely personal, to be acquired 
only by aid of natural talent and _ intelligence. 
Third, that either of these two sections is more 
difficult of execution and effective presentation in 
the drawing-room than on the stage, not only be- 
cause the performer is closer to, if not in the midst. 
of, his audience, and so must exercise the greater 
care and skill in his task, but also because the stage 
itself, with its traps, its threads, and its pistons; its 
tables, with their trap3, threads, and pistons; its 
innocent-looking chairs, with their traps and secret 
servantes ; with all the other illusions electrical, 
optical, acoustical, and so forth, present facilities for 
the presentation of the tricks themselves and for the 
misdirection and distraction of the audience. 

We have already dwelt upon the change in the 
attitude of the world towards magic—how from 
ancient times faith gave way to doubt, and doubt to 
incredulity. Yet to-day, when that incredulity is 
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better informed than ever it was, the art of eluding 
sharper eyes and fully initiated observation has 
certainly lost no ground. No sooner is one method 
made known or another discredited than fresh 
means are devised for producing similar results; in- 
deed, as we write we receive from America a batch 
of new sleight-of-hand principles which will probably 
defy the detection of many amateurs and profes- 
sionals in the country for some time to come, and 
when these are found out further improvements and 
inventions will doubtless take their place. It is 
hardly to be expected that the popularity of the art 
is destined to decline, for the mind of man has 
always been attracted by the marvellous. In some 
it is satisfied with nothing less than the super- 
natural in one of the many forms in which it is 
catered for to-day; in others, it is satisfied with a 
harmless and amusing form of recreation offered 
by the many skilful “professors” (pace Matthew 
Arnold) of whom Mr. Bertram is a worthy represen- 
tative. The art is the art of humbug without 
doubt, but humbug based upon prodigious skill and 
deftness, and embroidered with so much dainty 
fancy, lively imagination, and graceful trifling that 
it is likely to maintain its position in the estimation 
of the world and help to maintain the gaiety of 
nations. 








THE ARTIST AS TOPOGRAPHER. 





T seems to be a generally recognised opinion— 
whether this opinion be due to Mr. Ruskin or 
not we will not now inquire—that topography is 
beneath the attention of the artist. The exact 
study of landscape and architecture for the pur- 
pose of recording facts is usually set down to the 
photographer: the artist is supposed to be too proud 
to confine himself to truth. When the artist comes 
to the Acropolis and to the Parthenon he has per- 
force to pause. If he aspire to improve upon them 
he does indeed, like Dogberry, ask the world to 
“write him down an ass.” And if the Parthenon 
pull him up it pulls him up in principle as well as in 
the special case. For what the whole world and art 
demand in the crowning instance, the individual and 
the parish ask for in their local but sacred spots. 
Yet there are opportunities still left to the artist 
after we have tied him down to the simple truth of 
individuality. As to architecture, we leave him 
choice of attitude, so to speak: and as to landscape, 
we leave him the infinite phases of expression 
which are compatible with—even necessary to— 
identity of place. If then, reverting to our Par- 
thenon, we study it from each and every point, we 
may, still pursuing the beauty of truth, use for our 
own purpose the unending series of lights and 
shadows, colours and tones, of Nature, as long as we 
preserve the distinct, recognisable likeness of the 
Attic landscape. It is the special work of the artist 
to retain the likeness, the true spirit, of the scene, 
while giving us a picture full of harmonies and 
grace. 

When Mr. Fulleylove studies “ Greek Landscape 
ani Architecture” (lately exhibited at the Fine 
Art Society’s), it is the latter which to him 
must be the motive of the drawings. He does not 
try to improve on the Parthenon, but to catch its 
beauties from many points. If he has the Bastion 
and Temple of Wingless Victory before him he 
revels in the delightful colouring of the ancient 
hewed stones, while the Bay of Phaleron, and the 
mountain ranges of Argolis across the sea must fall 
into line. If he looks at the western end of the 
Acropolis he weaves the pink Areopagus and the 
blue Hymettus into an exquisite work of pure and 
delightful colour. Byron tells us that— 

“The mountains look on Marathon, 
And Marathon looks on the sea,” 


And Mr. Falleylove surveys the plain from Mount 


statuary of the Parthenon—and records it faithfully. 
And surely in a case like this it is all important 
that the artist should tell the truth, whether he 
think about topography or not. It is quite difficult 
enough to arrive at facts after this distance of time, 
and we may still with Mr. Murray—in his new 
edition of the Handbook to Greece—put the odds 
of the Persians against Greeks at ten to one, or 
with the more cautious reduce them to five to one, 
when we contemplate this memorable battle. But 
it would be inexcusable to give a false idea, through 
art, of the scale and character of the site and its 
surroundings. It is as if Mr. Murray should garble 
the distances in his excellent maps instead of 
drawing them to scale, and should talk of Greek 
horses of the present day as if they were all English 
hunters. Surely the topography of Marathon, 
allowing for any differenca in the sea-line, is the 
chief fact remaining to us on which we may erect 
the details of the battle, and paltering with it 
is an offence against truth and the glorious history 
of freedom. The artist would gain only contempt 
who should belittle Marathon by making it too big. 

Again, in his interesting account of the choragic 
monument of Lysicrates Mr. Murray—who works, of 
course, for those who are about to see, or are 
actually seeing it—contents himself through his 
editor with referring to “ the elegance of the struc- 
ture.” But in the drawing of the artist we see the 
likeness of the monument itself in a picture beauti- 
ful and finely composed. The Herscon at Olympia 
may be carefully planned and measured and 
described by the topographer—its history may 
be told and its stones disputed about—but to live 
with the memory of it and to catch its ideal pose 
as a shrine of Hermes and the scene of our 
apotheosis of Praxiteles, we need the artist's eye 
and the pleasing colour which Mr. Fulleylove 
seizes upon for us and gives. 

It is a feature of Mr. Murray’s splendid system 
of popular topography that, while giving a general 
account of any country he may discus;3, he gives 
minor histories, where there are any, of each town 
and village he may pass through, and separate de- 
tails as to outfit and equipment required. In this 
way, though to him as to all of us the great monu- 
ments of Athens, Olympia, and Mycenz are the 
centres of attraction, he is obliged to descend to 
very common things in his réle of guide, for, though 
we thank him for his care, can anything be more 
prosaic than cold coffee and sound corks? It 
appears to us that Mr. Murray has grudgingly 
acquiesced in railways. He is compelled at times to 
descend from Miltiades and Pericles to modern 
companies and harbour dues and fares. But this 
is all by the way and in order to facilitate the study 
of pure topography and archeology. It is therefore 
natural that we should pick up much information of 
things outside the magic sphere of classic Greece. 
For instance, in the centre, almost, of the 
Peloponnesus, in Arcadia, stands the imposing 
medieval castle of Karytzena, which gives to author 
and artist alike an opportunity of using a more 
romantic pen or pencil. At Larissa, too—turning to 
Mr. Falleylove—relics of the Dark Ages peep out of 
a lovely drawing with bright foreground and 
softened distance. The figure of a cleric introduces 
the costume of the present day, and the very stata of 
ruin itself in which the ancient temples lie does not 
completely emphasise the ravages of time until 
modern dresses and entourage are seen in them or 
by their side. 

The true topographer seeks for all the facts of a 
place, whether on the surface, buried beneath it, or 
embedded in literature. The artist must keep upon 
the surface and must sometimes paint “a golden 
brown hill” as all he can give of such treasures as 
those of Tiryns. But he can convey a more accurate 
idea of a present aspect, he can enter perhaps more 
fully into the spirit of the long-past time, he can 
better clothe the details with their appropriate 





Pentelikon—the fertile womb whence issued the 


surroundings and give more completely the colour 
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and atmosphere, the special local feeling of the sea 
andsky. Above all, he may bestow a permanence of 
beauty, if to local accuracy and spirit he add taste and 
high artistic skill. 








THE TWINS. 


\ EIGALL, albeit a good sportsman, was wont 

to tire early in August of grouse-shooting. 
To stand propped against a sod fence, while his 
host’s workmen routed up the birds with long poles 
and drove them toward the waiting rifles, made 
him feel himself a parody on the ancestors who had 
roamed the moors and forests of this West Riding 
of Yorkshire in hot pursuit of game worth the 
killing. But when in England in August he always 
accepted whatever proffered for the season, and 
invited his host in return to shoot pheasants on his 
estates in the South. The amusements of life, he 
argued, should be accepted with the same philosophy 
as its ills. 

It had been a bad day. A heavy rain had made 
the moor so spongy that it fairly sprang beneath 
the feet. Whether or not the grouse had haunts of 
their own wherein they were immune from rheuma- 
tism, the bag had been small. The women, too, 
were an unusually dull lot, with the exception of a 
new-minded débutante who bothered Weigall a good 
deal by demanding the verbal restoration of the 
fading paintings on the vaulted stone roof of the 
dining-room. 

But it was no one of these things that sat on 
Weigali’s mind as, when the other men went up to 
bed, he let himself out of the hall and sauntered 
down to the river. His intimate friend, the com- 
panion of his boyhood, the chum of his college days, 
his fellow-traveller in many lands, the man for 
whom, after his father, he possessed stronger affec- 
tion than for all men, had mysteriously disappeared 
two days ago, and his track might have sprung to 
the upper air for all trace he had left behind. He 
had been a guest on the adjoining estate during the 
past week, shooting with the fervour of the true 
sportsman, making love 1n the intervals to Adeline 
Cavan, and apparently in the best of spirits. As 
far as was known, there was nothing to lower his 
mental mercury, for his rent-roll was a large one; 
Miss Cavan blushed whenever he looked at her; and, 
being one of the best shots in England, he was 
never happier than in August. The suicide theory 
was preposterous, all agreed, and there was as little 
reason to believe him murdered. Nevertheless, he 
had walked out of Aire Castle two nights ago with- 
out hat or overcoat, and had not been seen since. 

The country was being patrolled night and day. 
A hundred keepers and workmen were beating the 
woods and poking the bogs on the moors, but as yet 
not so much as a handkerchief had been found. 

Weigall did not believe for a moment that Wyatt 
Gifford was dead, and although it was impossible not 
to be affected by the general uneasiness, he was dis- 
posed to be more angry than frightened. Gifford 
had been an incorrigible practical joker at Oxford, 
and had by no means outgrown the habit; it would 
be like him to cut across the country in his evening 
clothes, board a cattle train, and amuse himself with 
a presentiment of the sensation in West Riding. 

However, Weigall’s affection for his friend was 
too deep to companion with tranquillity in the 
present state of doubt, and, instead of going to bed 
early with the other men, he determined to walk 
until ready for sleep. He went down to the river 
and followed the path through the woods. There 
was no moon, but the stars sprinkled their cold light 
upon the pretty belt of water flowing placidly past 
wood and ruin, between green masses of overhanging 
rocks or sloping banks tangled with tree and shrub, 
leaping occasionally over stones with the harsh notes 
of an angry scold, to recover its equanimity the 
moment the way was clear again. 





It was very dark in the depths where Weigall 
trod. He smiled as he recalled a remark of Gifford’s : 
“ An English wood is like a good many other things 
in life—very promising at a distance, but a hollow 
mockery when you get within. You see daylight 
on both sides, and the sun freckles the very 
bracken. They need the night to make them 
seem what they ought to be—what they once 
were, before our ancestors’ descendants demanded 
so much more money, in these so much more various 
days.” 

Weigall strolled along, smoking and thinking of 
his friend, his pranks—many of which had done 
more credif to his imagination than this—and 
recalling conversations that had lasted the night 
through. Just before the end of the London season 
they had walked the streets one hot night after a 
dance, discussing the various theories of the soul’s 
destiny. That afternoon they had met at the coffin 
of a college friend whose mind had been a blank for 
the past three years. Some months previously they 
had called at the asylum to see him. His expression 
had been senile, his face imprinted with the record 
of debauchery. In death the face was placid, in- 
telligent, without ignoble lineation—the face of the 
man they had known at college. Weigall and Gif- 
ford had had no time to comment there, and the 
afternoon and evening were full; but, coming forth 
from the house of festivity together, they had 
reverted almost at once to the topic. 

“T cherish the theory,” Gifford had said, “ that 
the soul sometimes lingers in the body after death. 
During madness, of course, it is an impotent prisoner, 
albeit a conscious one. Fancy its agony, and its 
horror! What more natural than, when the life- 
spark goes out, the tortured soul should take pos- 
session of the vacant skull and triumph once more 
for a few hours while old friends look their last ? 
It has had time to repent while compelled to crouch 
and behold the result of its work, and it has shrived 
itself into its former condition of comparative inno- 
cence. If I had my way,I should stay inside my 
bones until the coffin had gone into its niche, that I 
might obviate for my poor old comrade the tragic 
impersonality of death. And I should like to see 
justice done to it, as it were—to see it lowered 
among its ancestors with the ceremony and solemnity 
that are its due. I am afraid that if I dissevered 
myself too quickly I should yield to curiosity and 
hasten to investigate the mysteries of space.” 

“You believe in the soul as an independent 
entity, then—that it and the vital principle are not 
one and the same?” 

“ Absolutely. The body and soul are twins, life 
comrades—sometimes friends, sometimes enemies, but 
always loyal in the last instance. Some day, when I 
am tired of the world, I shall go to India and become 
a Mahatma, solely for the pleasure of receiving 
proof during life of this independent relationship.” 

““Sappose you were not sealed up properly, and 
returned after one of your astral flights to find 
your earthly part unfit for habitation? It is an 
experiment I don’t think I should care to try unless 
even juggling with soul and flesh had palled.” 

“That would not be an uninteresting predicament. 
I should rather enjoy experimenting with broken 
machinery.” 

The high, wild roar of water smote suddenly 
upon Weigall’s ear and checked his rememoration. 
He left the wood and walked out on the huge 
slippery stones which nearly close the River Wharfe 
at this point, and watched the waters boil down 
into the narrow pass with their furious, untiring 
energy. The black quiet of the woods rose high on 
either side. The stars seemed colder and whiter 
just above. On either hand the perspective of the 
river might have run into a rayless cavern. There 
was no lonelier spot in England, nor one which had 
the right to claim as many ghosts, if ghosts there 
were. 

Weigall was not a coward, but he recalled un- 
comfortably the tales of those that had been done 
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to death in the Strid.* The yarn of the Boy of 
Egremond had been disposed of by the practical 
Whitaker; but countless others, more venturesome 
than wise, had gone down into that narrow, boiling 
course, never to appear in the still pool a few yarés 
beyond. Below the great rocks which form the 
walls of the Strid was believed to be a natural 
vault, on to whose shelves the dead were drawn. 
The spot had an ugly fascination. Weigall stood, 
visioning rotting skeletons, uncoflined and green, 
the home of the eyeless things which had devoured 
all that had covered and filled that rattling symbol 
of man’s mortality, then fell to wondering if anyone 
had essayed the Strid of late—it was covered with 
slime; he had never seen it look so treacherous. 

Iie shuddered and turned away, impelled, despite 
his manhood, to flee the spot. As he did so, some- 
thing tossing in the foam below the fall—something 
as white, yet independent of it—caught his eye, and 
arrested his step. Then he saw that it was describ- 
ing a contrary motion to the rushing water—an 
upward, backward motion. Weigall stood. rigid, 
breathless; he fancied he heard the crackling of his 
hair. Wasthatahand? It thrust itself still higher 
above the boiling foam, turned sideways, and four 
frantic fingers were distinctly visible against the 
black rock beyond. 

Weigall’s superstitious terror left him. A man 
was there, struggling to free himself from the suc- 
tion beneath the Strid, swept down doubtless but a 
moment before his arrival, perhaps as he stood with 
his back to the current. 

He stepped as close to the edge as he dared. The 
hand doubled as if in imprecation, shaking savagely 
in the face of that force which leaves its creatures 
to immutable law: then spread wide again, clutching, 
expanding, crying for help as audibly as the human 
voice. 

Weigall dashed to the nearest tree, dragged and 
twisted off a branch with his strong arms, and 
returned as swiftly to the Strid. The hand was in 
the same place, still gesticulating as wildly; the 
body was undoubtedly caught in the rocks below, 
perhaps already half-way along one of those hideous 
shelves. Weigall let himself down upon a lower 
rock, braced his shoulder against the mass beside 
him, then leaning out over the water, thrust the 
branch into the hand. The fingers clutched it con- 
vulsively. Weigall tugged powerfully, his own feet 
dragged perilously near the edge. For a moment 
he produced no impression, then an arm shot above 
the waters. 

The blood eprang to Weigall's head; he was 
choked with the impression that the Strid had him 
in her roaring hold, and he saw nothing. Then the 
mist cleared. The hand and arm were nearer, 
although the rest of the body was still concealed 
by the foam. Weigall peered out with distended 
eyes. The meagre light revealed in the limp enffs 
links of a peculiar device; but the fingers clutching 
the branch were as familiar. 

Weigall forgot the slippery stones, the terrible 
death if he stepped too far. He pulled with 
passionate will and muscle. Memories flung them- 
selves into the hot light of his brain, trooping 
rapidly upon each other's heels, as in the thought 
of the drowning. Most of the pleasures of his life, 
good and bad, were identified in some way with this 
friend. Scenes of college days, of travel, where they 
had deliberately sought adventure and stood between 
one another and death upon more occasions than 
one, of hours of delightful companionship among 
the treasures of art, and others in the pursuit of 
pleasure, flashed like the changing particles of a 
kaleidoscope. Weigall had loved several women: 
but he would have flouted in these moments the 
thought that he had ever loved any woman as he 

loved Wyatt Gifford. There were so many charm- 


* “This striding-place is called the ‘Strid,’ 
A name which it took of yore: 
A thonsand years hath it borne the nam ., 
And it shall a thousand more.” 





ing women in the world, and in the thirty-two years 
of his life he had never known another man to whom 
he had cared to give his intimate friendship. 

He threw himself on his face. His wrists were 
cracking, the skin was torn from his hands. The 
fingers still gripped the stick. There was life in 
them yet. 

Suddenly something gave way. The hand swung 
about, tearing the branch from Weigall’s grasp. 
The body had been liberated and flung outward, 
though still submerged by the foam and spray. 

Weigall scrambled to his feet and sprang along 
the rocks, knowing that the danger from suction 
was over, and that Gifford must be carried straight 
to the quiet pool, But would his brain be beaten 
out against the walls before he reached that haven, 
or what little life was in him smothered? Gifford 
was a fish in the water, and could live under it 
longer than most men. If he survived this, it would 
not be the first time that his pluck and science had 
saved him from drowning. 

Weigall reached the pool. A man in his evening 
clothes floated on it, his face turned toward a pro- 
jeecting rock over which his arm had fallen, upholding 
the body, The hand that had held the branch hung 
limply over the rock, its white reflection visible in 
the black water. Weigall plunged into the shallow 
poo), lifted Gifford in his arms, and returned to the 
bank. He laid the body down, and threw off his 
coat that he might be the freer to practice the 
methods of resuscitation. He was glad of the 
moment's respite. He had not dared to look at 
Gifford’s face, to feel the head. The hesitation 
lasted but a moment. There was no time to lose. 
He turned to his prostrate friend. As he did so, 
something strange and disagreeable smote his senses. 
For a half moment he did not appreciate its nature. 
Then his teeth clacked together, his feet, his out- 
stretched arms pointed towards the woods. But he 
sprang to the side of the man and bent down and 
peered into the face. There was no face. 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 





“THE D——L WAS SICK.” 
S1r,—lIt is rather late in the day to write to you regarding 
a statement in THE SPEAKER so old as May 16th, but the May 
meetings, ete., have thrown much of my reading into arrears, 
including THE SPEAKER, which, however, I have faithfully over- 
taken. ‘The statement to which I refer oceurs in your notice of 
Dr. Murray’s great dictionary, and is as follows :—* It was in 
1710, in the British Apollo, that first are found the well-known 
lines : ‘ The D——1 was sick,’” ete. Surely the dictionary itself 
does not say that they were first found then and there. I have, 
alas! no access to it, but it would be a serious matter if it made 
such a mistake. ‘The lines are a translation from Rabelais, the 
French Satirist (A.D. 1495-1553) Book ILV., chapter xxiv., 
whose writings were speedily translated and published in 
England, and the above lines were current long before 1710. 
They are quoted, exactly as you give them, in a sermon on “ God’s 
House,” preached in St. Gregory's, London, by Thomas Adams, 
preacher there, and published by John Grismond, “at his shop, 
near unto the little north door of St. Paul’s, at the sign of the 
Gun, 1618." The original was, 
‘* Daemon languebat, 

Monachus tune esse volebat ; 

Daemon convaluit, 

Daemon ut ante fuit.” 

I am, ete., J. SMmru. 


F. C. Manse, Tailand, N.B, June 1th, 1896. 








THE BIRD-SCARER. 





SAW her, like a wocdland nymph of old, 
That rested ’gainst a grey syringa tree, 
One arm of moulded bronze stretched carelessly 
Along a bough—the little head, close rolled 
With black lamb’s fleece, leaned on’t, the kirtle’s 
fold, 
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From rounded shoulder unto slender knee, 
Fell, turquoise-beaded; so she turned on me 
Wide, calm eyes, neither shy nor over-bold. 


The hot air quivered o'er the ripening grain, 
Ruddy as burnished copper; blue and bright 

The cloudless sphere of drought above us hung. 
Her lips curved dreamily ; the brooding light 
Within her eyes did neither wax nor wane. 

So smiled the Maiden Sphinx when she was young. 

A. WERNER. 

Ekukanyeni, Natal. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE, 





“WILD JUSTICE,” 


{OON after reading Mrs. Woods’ remarkable poem 
b I happened on two or three reviews of it, and 
observed that all the critic; took offence at its 
“unalloyed” or “unalleviated” gloom. I cannot 
challenge the accuracy of their perception. The 
gloom is there, sure enough, and without alloy or 
alleviation. What seems to me less certain is that 
the critics have a right to take offence at it. 


We should have firmer ground on which to 
discuss the question if we knew more of Mrs. Woods’ 
design ;* whether it reached beyond the publication 
of the poem in black and white. Is the word 
“dramatic ”’—as I suppose—merely used as a 
qualifyirgz epithet of the poem (and a perfectly 
just one)? Or does it convey a claim that the poem 
is suitable for representation on the stage—to be 
recited and acted by living figures between a row 
of footlights and a canvas background? In the 
latter case I should prefer to hand over the dis- 
cussion to “A. B. W.” There was a time when 
people went to the theatre with minds prepared— 
if the play happened to be a tragedy—for unrelieved 
gloom, and when they cheerfully swallowed the 
most drastic purgatives of pity and terror. Nor 
am I epeaking of the Attic stage. In England the 
taste for thick, crude, unstrained and genuine 
horror must have been avid still when Webster and 
Tourneur wrote. I gather that the “ heroic drama” 
refined it away, along with some other natural 
tastes. At any rate, I am given to understand (by 
the dramatic critic of the Daily Telegraph and 
others) that the British Public “ won't abide” plays 
of unalleviated gloom in 1896. So there’s an end 
of it; and whether the playwright or the British 
Public is in the wrong I leave to be determined by 
the skilfal. 


But in the nature of tragedy itself—in the un- 
folding of a tragic story from its grim postulates 
to its reasonable conclusion—there is, I take it, no 
necessity for “ relief.” A gloomy story is a gloomy 
story, if the audience like it or not. I admit that in 
practice dramatists have usually found it wise to 
consider their audience and provide “ relief ’’—some- 
times by a Chorus, uttering homely wisdom, some- 
times by a ballet, artlessly interposed, sometimes by 
a comic Irishman or a pair of tomfooling lovers. Of 
these, the comic Irishman and the tomfooling lovers 
seem most open to objection; since these are built 
into the plot from which their impertinence becomes 
inextricable, whereas the artless Chorus and Ballet 
are easily separable from the true theme. All, how- 
ever, serve the same purpose—to give the spectators 
a rest, and ease for a few moments the strain of 
their emotion. 


Now in a book which can be laid down and taken 
up at will, these expedients are surely unnecessary, 
even for the weak-kneed. And, indeed, I believe 
the world contains quite a large number of stal- 








E © «Wild Justi ®: a Dramatic Poem.” By Margaret L. Woods, 
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warts who would in any case prefer the story with- 
out these vexatious interruptions. “If,” they say, 
“your story be worth listening to, tell it out, and we 
will provide the attention. You say your theme is 
a gloomy one. Very well; it takes all sorts to make 
a world, and some of the sorts are black as night. 
Let us hear what you have to tell. We will test it 
by our own experience of life, and correct it if 
necessary. Only be honest with us, and don’t slip 
honey into the dose.” 


The scene of Mrs. Woods’ poem is laid on Ynys 
yr Unigdra (which I take to be a purely imaginary 
island) off the Welsh coast, in the early years of this 
century. In those days lighthouses could be erected 
by private people, who were empowered by Act of 
Parliament to levy dues on passing ships. Such 
a private lighthouse off Ynys yr Unigdra is owned 
by one Gryflith Gwyllim, who lives on the island 
with his cruelly ill-used family. The man is a 
monstrous, but unhappily by no means an im- 
possible, character: a drunken tyrannical brute 
with a heavy fist and a savage tongue. He beats 
and misuses his wife, who seeks protection in vain 
from the neighbours. The clergyman preaches 
patience; the “lawyer-cousin” at Porth Davrach 
will not help. As Gwyllim says— 


“ We hate each other, 
We Gwyllims, in the family; outside it 
We fight for 't, back to back.” 


The country-side looks on idly. “ Gwyllim is a 
Welshman; he speaks their own language, and 
drinks with them at their ale-houses. Besides... 
he is a public benefactor. That lighthouse of his 
on Craig y Gwr will not only put money into his 
pocket, which they hope will overflow into theirs, 
but it will bring traffic to Porth Davrach.” And, as 
Gwyllim says again— 

“T’m salt and pepper to their market-talk; 

Besides, I’m one of them. They know I’m master 

Here in this house and brook no huswife mistress; 

And every man wishes himself the same. 

The poor man who loves drink and wenches likes mo 

For being no better than himself; the other 

In his hypocrite heart likes me for being worse. 

I point the road to Heaven by contraries, 

And certify him safely on it o’ Sundays, 

When soaped and shaven, shining from his tea 

And bound for Chapel, plump he meets Squire Gwyllim 

Drunk as a lord and driving straight to Hell. 

Hell! Let ‘em seare each other white with it. 

You, you're a stranger. Not a man among them 

Would flick a curse across me for your sake; 

No, not for your sweet sake, you withered hag, 

Mother of half a score of brats, they would not.” 


Beaten and tortured by this fiend, and goaded at 
length beyond endurance, the family turns upon the 
wild justice of revenge. The scheme—hatched in 
the brain of the boy Owain, crippled for life through 
his father’s violence—consists in shifting the position 
of the lantern set to guide the drunken man home 
at night from the lighthouse, to lure him to land on 
the wrong side of the bar; the quicksands will do 
the rest. But Owain cannot stir from his chair, and 
so the task falls upon his sister Nelto (Ellen). The 
mother overhears the two conferring, and goes down 
to the stream to get the lantern from Nelto, if 
possible, and do the deed herself. Perhaps the finest 
scene in the play is that by the footbridge where 
she prays Nelto for the lantern, yet only to save her 
daughter's innocency ; she is at one with her children 
on the necessity for this man’s death. But the task 
requires a stout rower, and the mother is feeble. 
Nelto alone has the strength. 


Mrs, Gwyllim. Ellen, you are too young; 
You should be innocent— 
Nelto. Never again 
After this night. Come, mother, I am yours; 
Make me a wanton or an avenger. 
Mrs, Gwyllim. Powers 
That set my spirit to swing on such a thread 
Over mere blackness, teach me now to guide it ! 
Nelto. Mother, the moon dips. 
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Mrs. Gwyllim. Go, my daughter, go ! 
Aud let these hands, these miserable hands, 
Too weak to avenge my children, let them be 
Yet strong enough to pull upon my head 
God's everlasting judgment. All that weight 
Fall on me only! ... 


The scene shifts back to the room where Owain sits 
in his chair and watches for the tragedy with his 
telescope. That telescope serves indeed the same 
purpose as the “messenger” in the old Greek 
tragedies—an extremely subtle device, for Mrs. 
Woods is strictly classical in her observance of 
the precept— 
‘non tamen intus 
digna geri promes in scacnam,” 


Her tragedy accumulates on the stage; but the 
wave of slaughter breaks without, and is reported 
by the cripple who watches through his glass. 
Note here the exceeding cleverness with which 
Owain’s infirmity is employed. He has hatched 
the plot. Of all the family he has deepest excuse 
for vengeance, and his father has actually taunted 
him with impotence. And having launched the 
forces of evil, he is indeed impotent to turn or 
direct them ; but must sit, helpless as the audience, 
yet smitten with all the horror of a protagonist. 


To me Wild Justice suggests a Greek tragedy 
touched by the hand of Ibsen. The lighthouse 
business, the solitary family on the island,and (especi- 
ally) Nelto’s confession concerning a foreign sailor, 
speak eloquently of Ibsen’s influence. Nor need 
I remind the reader of Ibsen's classical knack of 
keeping his horrors behind the scene by giving 
them their full emotional effect upon the stage: 
at least, I need remind no one who remembers Litile 
Eyolf. 


But these traces of Ibsen’s influence rest upon a 
work in itself thoroughly original. And a word 
must be said upon the language, which conspicuously 
displays the gift (for handiness called Shakespearian) 
which was defined, the other day, by Mr. Bridges as 
“the power of concentrating all the far-reaching re- 
sources of language on one point, so that a single and 
apparently effortless expression rejoices the «esthetic 
imagination at the moment when it is most ex- 
pectant and exacting, and at the same time as- 
tonishes the intellect with a new aspect of truth.” 
Here is an instance. Owain and his mother sit at 
night in the room together—he watching the quick- 
sand. Mrs. Gwyllim thinks the plot may miss fire, 
and Nelto be drowned for nothing. “ Mother,” 
pleads Owain, 

“do not with distracted horrors 
Flaw the firm texture of resolved minds. 
Rather we should drug deep imagination, 
Leaving a mere mechanic sense to observe 
An unmeaning light, nor search the invisible 
Behind it, even for facts....” 


To return to the gloom. Wild Justice seems 
to me a natural story enveloped in a natural gloom. 
I do not see how, save by a mechanical expedient 
and for an unworthy end, that gloom could be 
lifted, or even alleviated. I do not for a moment 
suggest that the Gwyllims are a normal family, or 
that their fate is a normal fate: but their fate 
touches me none the less, for I recognise the moral 
forces at work. A. T.Q.C 





REVIEWS. 


THE DIARY OF AN IRISH PATRIOT. 


A Lire Spent ror Irevanp. Selections from the Journals 
of W. J. O'Neill Daunt. Edited by his Daughter. London : 
T. Fisher Unwin. 





| yi Englishmen have ever made a study of Irish 

life and character with much profit; and notmany 
have tried to understand a people so unlike them- 
selves. But we are all willing to be amused. Hence 
Charles Lever still finds an audience; while of late 





years, “Irish Idylls” and bitsof Celtic folk-lore cometo 
a second and third edition, not in the country of their 
birth so much as on the Saxon side of St. George’s 
Channel. But for a simple, unaffected, copious, and 
singularly interesting picture of Ireland at home 
during the last eighty years, these “ Journals” of 
Mr. O'Neill Daunt will not easily be surpassed. 
They may be read with Mr. Lecky’s “ History of the 
Eighteenth Century,” or as a supplement to that 
stirring and tender-hearted book, the “ Diary of 
Wolfe Tone”; for they start within sight of the 
Union, and they come down beyond the tragedy of 
Charles Parnell. And their clearness of touch is no 
less engaging than their veracity is unimpeachable. 
To high literary merit they make no pretence; 
but, on the other hand, they have been kept with 
punctilious care, and the manner is always that of a 
self-respecting, independent, and chivalrous person 
who believed evil as little as he could, had no 
by-ends to serve, and was utterly disinterested. 
Every other page offers us a good story. The 
background is Ireland before the famine, with its 
curiously old-world traditions—social, lively, ad- 
venturous, rollicking, pathetic, laughter - moving, 
full of sharp contrasts and unexpected alliances, 
sectarian, violent, and altogether picturesque. It 
was quite worth while to print this volume, which 
deserves to be read by political students as well as 
by the great company of idlers who are always 
looking out for something to tickle their fancy. The 
useful and the pleasant have been charmingly mixed 
in it, according to the Horatian tag. It is a book 
that would run very well in French, trippingly and 
with a companionable air, which we reckon to be no 
small praise. And-now, what is there in it? 

First, there is a romantic, though too brief, 
chronicle of the settling of the Daunts in Ireland, 
(temp. Eliz. Reginw) when Thomas, the head of an 
old Norman family in Gloucestershire, acquired, on 
lease from Sir Warham St. Leger, the lands of 
Tracton Abbey, near Kinsale, formerly a monastery 
of Cistercian monks. He was to furnish “ one light 
horseman ” to the Queen's service, and to allow none 
of the “mere Irish” except a family named Healy 
(still, we imagine, flourishing in those parts) to plant 
themselves on his lands. Thomas had a son, also 
Thomas, “ who, in the civil war of 1641, lost property 
to the value of £1,562.” And he was succeeded by 
Achilles, who, on being “conditionally attainted”’ 
by James II.’s Parliament in 1689, fled to England. 
A younger branch of the Daunts, established at 
Kilcascan, was represented by the present Diarist, 
whose grandmother, Mrs. Wilson, remembered the 
Dublin Parliament in its palmy days, when ninety- 
six peers and most wealthy commoners bad town- 
houses in the capital. The houses remain, solidly 
built and of great dimensions, but the peers and 
the commoners have become perpetual absentees. 
Perhaps it was the hearing of these lamentations 
over departed glories which made young Daunt a 
Repealer with O'Connell, as the same spirit of 
patriotism led him to join the Roman Catholic 
Church, and to set on foot the movement against an 
Established Church in Ireland which, thanks to Mr. 
Gladstone's passionate energy, terminated in the Act 
of 1868. Daunt was always loyal to the Crown; but 
he did not imagine that England, as distinct from the 
Crown, had any strongclaim upon him. This temper, 
which, in a Hungarian, a Pole, or a Bohemian, 
would be thought by most Englishmen perfectly 
natural, and rather a fine thing, is always exces- 
sively puzzling to them when they come across a 
manifestation of it in the Celt or the descendant of 
Norman, Scotch, and Saxon immigrants whom the 
Celt bas absorbed. It remains, however, a perennial 
growth in Ireland; nor could anyone live among 
that people even a few months without observing 
its depth and tenacity. 

Daunt’s father was killed in a duel—the last, 
happily, which took place in the South of Ireland. 
Being his own master, the youth flung himself 
heart and soul into the Repeal agitation, was for 
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one short moment the representative of Mallow, 
but lost the seat on petition, and nearly died 
of a brain-fever brought on by the untoward 
circumstances in which O'Connell played a some- 
what disappointing part. We shall find more than 
one reference to the Liberator, mild enough and 
guarded, though suggesting weak points in his com- 
position and flaws in the crystal that Daunt could 
not overlook. Another famous personage, but now 
quite sunk into oblivion, was Feargus O'Connor, 
the idol of the Chartists, who never did anything 
notable or wise, but had an astonishing charm for 
the multitude, and concerning whom a hundred 
killing stories are here told. All these O'Connors, 
known from boyhood to Daunt, would have fur- 
nished Thackeray with a picture-gallery of full- 
lengths, only too incredible for the purposes of 
fiction. Feargus died out of his mind; it may be 
questioned if he was at any time thoroughly sane; 
but, said he, “I am the most agreeable man I 
ever met, when I am dressed for it.” No one 
told a story with more point, or could give lying 
an air of verisimilitude like Feargus. These are 
accomplishments not to be despised. Mr. O'Neill 
Daunt was of another kind; but his sense of 
humour prompted him to set down for remem- 
brance all the comical, ludicrous, and quaint sayings 
which circulated among high and low wherever he 
went; and, though some of these are borrowed, 
and some have the honours of stereotype, most 
will be judged excellent in substance and well 
told. Perhaps the best, as combining many ele- 
ments, and in a high degree Celtic, is that of the 
Protestant cemetery at Mabeg. The Protestants 
in that parish were few and long-lived; the ceme- 
tery, wanting tenants, had a “ comfortless look” ; 
and the churchwardens, “to start the graveyard 
respectably,” borrowed, we presume from their 
Catholic neighbours, a corpse or two, under 
covenant to restore them whensoever a decent 
number of parishioners should have been interred, 
Mabeg certainly deserves to be remembered as long 
as Stoke Pogis; and Gray’s “ Elegy’ might be out- 
done if a native Louis Stevenson would put this 
gruesome, light-headed incident into verse, to be 
read as a sequel to “ Thrawn Janet.” 

The Church of Ireland may have wanted for 
tenants, alive and dead; but its great unceasing 
demand appears to have been for tithes. Will no 
historian of the first rank seize upon this pro- 
mising subject? Who will give us the tragi- 
comedy of tithes in modern Europe, from Italy to 
Ireland? It is an immense, a painful, an inex- 
haustible theme, and would throw more light on 
the “causes of the spread of infidelity” than 
twenty sets of Boyle and Bampton “ Lectures.” 
Mr. Daunt tells us of a Rector of Donoughmore, 
three times married, and the father of twenty- 
two children, in whose parish the tithes amounted 
to £1,500, while the congregation was made up 
almost wholly of his own household. During the 
awful years 1816 and 1847, and those, nearly as 
deplorable, that followed them, no remission of 
the tithe was ever dreamt of. The Irish Church 
has since been disestablished; it was also dis- 
endowed, with some ten or twelve millions of 
public money to start it in business on the new 
footing ; but in 1887 the Tithe Commissioners were 
* placing receivers on rents right and left,” although 
the means of paying had been swept off by the 
Land Act of 1881 and by the fall in landed values. 
Yet public opinion in England would not hesitate to 
affirm that the Irish Church had long ceased to be 
an Irish grievance; so much are we the dupes of 
appearances. 

The Act of 1868 was, undoubtedly, one of the 
largest jobs ever perpetrated. Mr. O'Neill Daunt, 


who had suffered with the people during the 
famine, hungering as they hungered until fever 
set in, but doing his utmost to get them relief 
from the authorities, had come to feel that an 
alien Church could be more oppressive than even 





the absentee landlord. He began to write and to 
speak against the Establishment; he was taken 
up by the Liberation Society and Mr. Miall; he 
helped to persuade Mr, Gladstone; but when the 
idea of capitalising, at first repudiated, was brought 
into the Bill, and enlarged to these unheard-of 
figures, he drew back, and would have nothing to 
do with it. In his eyes, the business transactions 
between Great Britain and Ireland always meant 
a loss for Ireland. He knew this subject from 
one end to the other, and, as Mr. Lecky observes 
in the sympathetic letter which is prefixed to 
these Journals, “on the financial aspects of the 
Union he wrote with special authority. His strong 
conviction,” adds Mr. Lecky, “that the contribution 
of Ireland was fixed at too high a rate, and that 
her taxation was excessive, has been supported by 
excellent authorities in England.” These grievances 
are not precisely sentimental; but whoever will 
glance at the harrowing yet touching details which 
Mr. Daunt gives of his experience in the famine- 
years, may be disposed to allow that they were real 
enough then. They are real now; and Ireland’s 
tribute to the Empire has not been lightened by any 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Of these pages—how often must the same thing 
be remarked in dealing with an Irish volume !—the 
last words are disappointment and resignation. 
There is plenty of fun all over the surface, sparkling, 
genial, instinctive; beneath there is the melancholy 
subdued by a deep tenderness which no merriment 
can hide. The spirit of the man was intensely, un- 
conquerably Irish. And yet the Daunts came in 
with Elizabeth; and on the maternal side he had an 
ancestor who fought in King William’s army at 
the battle of the Boyne. What an overpowering 
influence must that be which could thus transmute 
a natural temper, and neutralise all the effects of a 
dominant creed! It is in these characteristics of 
Ireland that the Irish Question is rooted; as in 
understanding and respecting them will be found its 
solution. 


A STUDY IN SOCIOLOGY. 


Srvupirs 1y Ancrent History. The Second Series, com- 
rising an Inquiry into the Origin of Exogamy. By the 
fate John Ferguson McLennan. Edited by his Widow and 
Arthur Platt. London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 


Tus large volume has an interesting and melancholy 
history. It represents a comprehensive work on the 
history of early society, planned by the author of 
“ Primitive Marriage '’’—that remarkable book which, 
a generation ago, was the chief agent in opening up 
one of the most important and fruitful, if also one 
of the most diflicult and repulsive, provinces of 
sociological research. Mr. J. F. McLennan, however, 
was prevented by ill-health from completing that 
work, or even that substitute for it, on the origin 
of exogamy, to which he later was compelled to 
restrict his design. On his death his brother, Mr. 
D. McLennan, took up the latter task, and published 
the well-known first series of these “ Studies in 
Ancient History.” His premature death threw the 
work into the hands of that polymathic but never- 
theless eminently scientific genius, Professor Robert- 
son Smith. He, too, died, and the work fell to the 
widow of the original investigator. She also, how- 
ever, has passed away while the present book was 
in the press. Her co-editor tells us that we owe 
it entirely to her devoted industry that it has 
been published at all. The labour of arranging and 
editing must have been immense, and yet as the 
result we have before us only a partially-clothed 
and imperfectly-articulated skeleton, which is never- 
theless of the highest value, both for the actual 
material it furnishes to the inquirer, and as an 
example of stringent and conscientious scientific 
research. 

Of the three great divisions which were to make 
up the book, the first, we are told, would have 
enumerated striking “survivals” in civilised societies, 
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like that form of capture in marriage ceremonies 
which originally served as a text for “ Primitive 
Marriage.” The second would have presented the 
evidence which furnishes the solution of the 
problems stated in the first; the third would have 
drawn the conclusions. As the book stands, the 
first section consists of 42 and the third of 142 
pages, while the second, which is too incom- 
plete to be placed in the position originally 
designed, follows as a separate part, and consists 
of 300 pages. In an appendix are reprinted 
Mr. J. F. McLennan’s well-known paper on 
Plant and Animal Worship, and a less-known paper 
by Mr. D. McLennan on the conjugal system 
of the Kamilaroi and Kurnai—or, rather, on Messrs. 
Fison and Howitt's interpretation of it. The latter 
paper is well worth study as an example of acute 
scientific investigation and exposure of fallacious 
observation and inference. But the pith of the 
book is contained in one short chapter which 
sketches the probable growth of exogamy, on the 
lines of “ Primitive Marriage,” but with additional 
detail, for which readers must be sent to the book 
itself. 

And yet, in spite of all the mass of fact collected 
and the acuteness of the reasoning which deals with 
it, we somehow feel that the writers have not quite 
made out their case. That is, they have made out a 
probable hypothesis for some peoples and some 
developments, but they have not proved a series of 
universal affirmatives. And it may be asked, Why 
should they ? Certainly we should not have expected 
them to do so. But Mr. J. F. McLennan—for his is 
the dominant influence—is so certain that he has a 
universal theory, he is so insistent on the necessity 
of proving every link in the chain (and really some of 
his links are not links, but coexistent and not very 
coherent strands of a loosely-twisted cord), he warns 
us so sedulously against “false facts,” that we are 
compelled to say not only that he has not done all he 
meant to do, but that neither he nor his collaborators 
would have been able to do it, however long they 
had lived. To begin with, he holds—rightly enough, 
on the whole—that the various races of man are at 
various stages of civilisation, so that you can get at 
an example of almost any stage in the progress of 
humanity as a whole by looking at some savage 
tribe somewhere. But then he forgets that, as 
Bagehot says, “ the minds of savages are, as it were, 
tattooed all over with monstrous prejudices,” and he 
allows far too little for the original sin, or the “pure 
cussedness,” call it which you like, of the savage. A 
group of human beings, unfettered by any perceptible 
consciences or any external compulsion except vague 
custom and the fear of ghosts, would naturally make 
their own experiments in polyandry and in other 
practices best left to “the decent obscurity of a 
learned language,” and different groups would make 
different experiments according to the faculty and 
ingenuity of theexperimenters. Wecannot possibly 
infer either that every custom had the same cause 
or that it was not in some cases a mere experiment 
in living. If so, we need not assume either that 
societies all passed through the same stages, or that 
there were nowhere such communities as those 
Punaluan groups described by Mr. Lewis Morgan, 
for example; nor need we suppose that the very 
first men lived in the chaotic state—a lower state 
than most mammals—postulated by Mr. McLennan’s 
theory. It is perfectly true that many savage races 
have practised female infanticide, and have conse- 
quently had to seek their wives outside their own 
groups. But there are many reasons, surely, even 
apart from scarcity of wives, why the castom of 
wife-capture should have been stereotyped into a 
law of exogamy. It may have been to avoid the 
blood feud (as Mr. McLennan himself held); but it 
may also have been,as Mr. Herbert Spencer has held, 
that capture implied valour in the captor, and so that 
a man who sought his wife at home was despised ; or 


Mr. McLennan is too scientific, too anxious, not 
merely to know the causes of strange things, which 
is the true scientific temper, but to suppose they all 
have assignable causes, which leads to waste of 
time. It would puzzle anyone to account exactly 
for every trivial practice of a group of children. 
Why must every similar action of diverse totem 
groups have not only an assignable cause, but the 
same assignable cause ? 

Still this is only saying that Mr. McI.ennan and his 
successors believed too strongly in their theory, which 
is the best fault an investigator can have. As an 
example of laborious, patient, and conscientious re- 
search, the book is almost without parallel, and the 
summary of sifted material should be invaluable to 
future workers. We must, however, notice two odd 
slips. Certain immoral practices, it is said, were 
ratified in Greece by a regular religious ceremony. 
It should be in Crete—the Cretans of old were evil 
beasts in a great variety of ways. And it is rather 
a shock to meet “Nicolas of Damas” even in a 
quotation from the French. Is it really our old 
friend Nicolaus Damascenus with his famous frag- 
ment about the Consanguine Family ? 


A PRINCE OF BIOGRAPHERS. 


Watrton’s Lives. With Introduction by Vernon Blackburn. 
London: Methuen & Co. 


Boswe.it and Lockhart hold, by common consent, 
the first place in our literature as biographers upon 
a generous and elaborate scale: but Izaak Walton 
is our prince of biographers in miniature. It is 
wonderful that the good citizen-tradesman of Fleet 
Street should have entered so exquisitely into the 
characters of these aristocratic priests and poets, 
these profound scholars and theologians, these men 
of a deeper and a higher life than his: he seems 
drawn by some powerful instinct towards elect souls, 
towards gracious, distinguished, and ardent natures, 
which have a courtliness in their piety. He never 
could have loved, though he could have partly 
respected, the tinker Bunyan, or the political dis- 
senter Defoe, his brother writers of homely and 
vivid English: he required more than a touch of 
comely convention in his heroes. For a like reason, 
he could not have wholly comprehended the pas- 
sionate Catholic converts of his day, with their fiery 
fervours and devoutnesses, Extremes distressed 
the good, quiet man: as his pleasant meadows, and 
silver streams, and gentle winds suited him better 
than wild storm upon moor or mountain, so, too, the 
sober decency of Anglicanism, the graceful side of 
Stuart monarchy, the pleasing dignity and moderate 
epjoyments of an ordered and measured life, were 
more to his taste than your ranting fanaticism and 
indecent innovation. There is something in him— 
yes, positively !—of the sweet, old-fashioned, gentle 
old lady, to whom “ the modern spirit” is a thing of 
noise and of ill manners, and who “ cannot under- 
stand” how anyone can wish to change the good old 
ways. Father Izaak has just such an one’s placid 
charm and sometimes humorous speech: the shrewd- 
ness of a prejudice not bitter, but disarming. And 
Walton loved excellently well, choosing men and 
things of true worth to praise: you never find him 
worse than a little narrow and blind in an innocent 
way. Utterly unlike Carlyle in all else, he had, what 
Carlyle noted for praise in Boswell, the instinctive 
recognition not only of a great but of a good man. 
His most lovable glow of admiration for his saintly 
heroes and pious gentlemen sets one thinking of 
Scott's last words to Lockhart: “ Be a good man, my 
dear!” And, good as were Herbert, Hooker, Wotton, 
Sanderson, Donne, their eulogist was fully as good 
himself, and, in his own phrase about old songs, 
“ choicely good.” 

He is among the prettiest of antique writers, 
with his ingenuous gossip, his charming freshness, 





it may have been, simply that wife-capture was the 
fashion, and nobody troubled to analyse the reasons. 


his touches of singular beauty, his perfect rise and 
| fall between eloquence and colloquialism: it is 
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admirably effective writing in its simplicity and 
earnestness. Not one of the Lives was written 
for fame, artistic or historic, but from a single- 
hearted desire to preserve and embalm the memories 
of worthies, of pattern men, exemplars and en- 
samples of “holy living and holy dying.” But the 
result is greater art than even Mr. Vernon Black- 
burn, in his spirited essay, appears to admit. The 
choice of anecdotes and sayings, the personal 
touches, the general setting of the portraits, pro- 
duce a wonderful effect of reality. Five men, all 
ecclesiastics and scholars, of very much the same 
opinions in Church and State: yet their points of 
dissimilarity in agreement are made manifest with 
no common cunning: they are flesh and blood, not 
“characters.” Herbert is Herbert, not the “country 
parson”: Wotton is himself, no mere type of the 
courtly and accomplished public man. Take, for a 
specimen of well chosen incident, Wotton’s journey 
to his old school, Winchester, the last year of his 
life: how we see the old man, with years and 
honours and cares upon him, moralising over the 
young scholars with a smiling sadness! Or Herbert, 
with his punctilious daintiness of attire, soiling and 
disordering it in his succour of the poor man’s horse 
on the way to Salisbury: we see him enter the 
music meeting in the Close, surprising his friends 
by his ruffled appearance, “which used to be so 
trim and clean”: we hear a friend reproach him 
for “disparaging himself by so dirty an employ- 
ment,” and his answer that “the thought of what 
he had done would prove music to him at mid- 
night,” with the rest of his little homily, ending 
in “and now let's tune our instruments.” And 
the marriage of injudicious Hooker! for quaint, 
wholesome comedy it is unsurpassed. His two 
pupils visit him at his parsonage, and find him 
reading Horace in the field among his sheep, his 
wife having set the man to help her in the house: 
when he is released, and they go indoors, “ where 
their best entertainment was his quiet company.” 
They fare no better, “for Richard was called to 
rock the cradle; and the rest of their welcome was 
so like this, that they stayed but till next morning, 
which was time enough to discover and pity their 
tutor’s condition.” Henpecked Richard rocking the 
cradle, with the “ Ecclesiastical Polity” in his head, 
and his domestic polity thus deplorable! To take a 
prettier picture, which Mr. Hardy might have 
painted, imagine Hooker, “of so mild and humble 
a nature that his poor parish clerk and he did never 
talk but with both their hats on, or both off, at 
the same time.” These are but the little sallies and 
relaxations by which he humanises and brightens 
his serious story: he has no lack of concern for its 
higher side. A piece of quiet humour is like his 
angling, no chief part of his business, but a 
harmless recreation. What he most sets himself 
to display and extol is the humility, meekness, 
“Christian moderation,” of his men: to that he is 
ever recurring, as the very salt of their dispositions. 
Donne “ was by nature highly passionate”: Herbert, 
so his deistical brother of Cherbury tells us, was 
“not exempt from passion and choler, being in- 
firmities to which all our race is subject”; and 
indeed, both parson-poets being Welshmen, we can 
well believe it: but Walton loves to show them 
triumphing over pride and passion. To him, cherish- 
ing peace and goodwill and cheerfulness, the stormy 
times must have been sore and sad: and to deal 
with these great sweet memories of “holy and 
humble men of heart” was a solace and a fragrance. 
Each Life has its peculiar charm. Those of Herbert 
and Donne, as beseems divine poets, are the most 
rich in religious emotion: the live coal from the 
altar has touched the writer's lips. Those of Hooker 
and Sanderson, as becomes massive theologians— 
one magnificent and the other eminent—are more 
elaborate, stately, and complete. That of Wotton, 
eourtier, ambassador, poet, ecclesiastic, collegiate 
dignitary, is the most mundane and secular, the 
least imaginative and moving. And the issue of 





them all is an extraordinary affection for Walton. 
These great Churchmen seem, indeed, in Words- 
worth’s phrase, 


“Satellites buraing in a lacid ring 
Around mesk Walton’s lucid memory ”’ : 


their destiny was not only to be great themselves, 
but to reveal a true greatness of nature in the 
“linendraper” who wrote of them. For his gift of 
appreciation and of reverence betokens somewhat in 
him akin to the virtues which he hailed in them. 
It takes a saint, the saying runs, to write the lives of 
saints. These good Anglican divines are not saints, 
but their Church has produced few saintlier men 
than some of them: and Walton was to the full 
worthy of celebrating them. In his old-world sim- 
plicity and content, his cheerful piety and peace, 
Walton illustrates the true English Toryism, which 
is the monopoly of no party: he does so upon the 
homelier, humbler side, as Burke upon the public 
and the national. We all agree with the comic 
Boswell, that he is “most pleasingly edifying” ; 
with Lamb, that his “ Angler” “would sweeten a 
man’s temper at any time ... would Christianise 
every discordant, angry passion.” Reverence and 
cheerfulness are his notes; and he lived from the 
last Tudor to the last Stuart, from the Armada 
almost to the Revolution! His was not the 
Olympian calm of Goethe in times of national 
confusion, the scientific absorption of Archimedes 
or of Hegel, the strangely marked aloofness of his 
contemporary Herrick; he simply went his way, 
watching and praying for happier times, yet 
thankful for the constant goodness of his God, Who 
sends flowers and birds, with all manner of delights, 
and right proper days to go a-fishing. There are 
the rare sermons of Dr. Donne, that choice song 
of worthy Sir Henry Wotton, these divine strains 
of holy Mr. Herbert; there is the society and the 
wit of “hearty, cheerful Mr. Cotton”: there is 
clerical converse with his kinsfolk at Winchester, 
and excellent clear chalk streams. And always, there 
rise the memories of his most esteemed friends, 
whose lives he can write, whose deaths he trusts to 
imitate. It is Sursum Corda with him, and a per- 
petual Te Deum; and his philosop’ y is in these 
lines by the saintly Piatonist, Dr. Henry More— 


“Power, Wisdom, Goodness sure did frame 
This Universe; and still guide the same: 
But Thoughts from Passion sprung deceive 
Vain Mortals: No Man can contrive 
A better Race than what’s been run 
Since the first Circuit of the Sun.” 


Which is true, though Voltaire or Schopenhauer 
rage never so furiously. 


ULSTER ANTIQUITIES. 


Historica Notices OF OLD BELFAST AND ITS VICINITY. 
With Maps and Illustrations. Edited by Robert M. Young. 
Belfast: Mareus Ward & Co., Ltd. 


Mr. YounG deserves the gratitude of historical 
students for a very creditable contribution to local 
history. He has put together a number of interest- 
ing and valuable records from the time of Queen 
Elizabeth downwards, most of them relating to 
Belfast and the counties of Antrim and Down, but 
others bearing also on the history of the six 
counties which were planted by Scots and English 
in the reign of James I. These historical materials 
were collected partly by Mr. William Pinkerton, a 
laborious Belfast antiquary of the last generation, 
but are now in most cases for the first time printed. 
Other documents, hardly less valuable, have been 
added by the editor himself. Mr. Young has not 
attempted anything like a connected history, but 
has added many accurate illustrative notes. The 
book is printed and illustrated with a lavish suffi- 
ciency which reminds us rather of recent antiquarian 
publications in the United States than of similar 
work in England or Ireland. One might be captious, 
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and complain of the advertisements at the end, but 
Belfast will be Belfast. 

It is impossible to more than touch on a few of 
the miscellaneous documents put together by Mr. 
Young. The account of the Assizes in Ulster in 
1615 is worthy of close examination as bearing on 
the relations between the two races after the 
Plantation. The Celts do not seem to have been 
so completely excluded from responsible positions as 
they are to-day. In Antrim eight of the grand 
jurors would seem to have been Scots, one English, 
and six either Irish or Catholic Norman-Irish. There 
were four Irish grand jurors in Donegal, four in 
Derry, and three in Tyrone (two of them O'Neills). 
Only in Fermanagh were there none. There were 
cases in which men with English names were con- 
victed for wrongs to men with Irish names, though 
the wrong-doers in most cases, it is true, claimed the 
benefit of clergy. The book contains a good deal 
about Monroe, who commanded the Scots army in 
Ulster after 1641, but of almost more interest is the 
list of requirements of the Commonwealth army for 
the campaign of 1652. Among the entries are: 
“400 tents, 1,000 Bibles, 100 barrels of powder, 
15 tons of match, 5 tons of bullets, 1,000 pikes.” It 
is mentioned that one Cunningham, a Scots minister, 
had been heard to pray: “ Lord, wilt Thou be pleased 
to give the whip into our hands again, and Thou 
wilt see how we will scourge these enemies of Thy 
people.” The Scots ministers were preaching as 
violently against the Parliament as ever. 

It may, indeed, be argued with some force that 
the Scots of Ulster, if they have been less actively 
rebellious than the Southern Irish, have never been 
very well-contented with any government. They 
were not well pleased with Cromwell; they did not 
like the Restoration; though William placated them 
with the Regium Donum, the practical supremacy 
of prelacy and the exactions of landlords led them to 
rebel in 1798; and they can grumble still, as Mr. Gerald 
Balfour knows to his cost. Thus they have not the 
same claims on English Tories as the landlords have. 
On the other hand, their distrust of Catholics has kept 
them from ever making so effective an alliance with 
the Irish as to render their grumbling formidable. An 
important contribution to the history of the United 
Irishmen is the “ Life of Mary Ann M‘Cracken,” the 
sister of the leader in the Autrim fight, Henry Joy 
M‘Cracken, which Mr. Young prints. Miss M‘Cracken 
was an enthusiastic rebel, but she could not help 
asking her brother how he could trust the Catholics. 
M‘Cracken’s answer was to ask whether she would 
not trust Betty, the old charwoman, who “was the 
only Catholic the family knew at the time.” This 
was on the eve of the Rebellion, which could not 
conceivably have succeeded without the co-operation 
of Catholic and Dissenter. 

The Friar O'Mellan’s narrative of the wars of 
1641 is another valuable original document. It is 
an account of the rebellion from the point of view 
of a Tyrone friar. Various editors, including John 
O'Donovan, made manuscript notes to it, but the trans- 
lation is now firat published. The friar's style is not 
subdued. Charles Coote, for instance, is “the accursed 
scourge and merciless persecutor of the Gaels,” while 
he speaks also of “the bloody tyrant, Simon Har- 
court.” But, with occasional exceptions, he seems 
to have been accurate in his narrative of facts, and 
one gathers from him a better idea of the events of 
the time among the Northern Irish than perhaps 
from any other source. For instance, he tells us 
that Sir Felim O'Neill and the council of the army 
declared that whoever stole a cow, if he was rich 
should be made to pay its value, if he was poor 

should be hanged, and that any man raising any 
disturbance should be cudgelled with staves until 
their backbones were broken inside of them, “and 
many other good regulations.” He shows that the 
mass of the Irish were, as might under the circum- 
stances have been expected, barbarous enough, but 
that their leaders tried to restrain them. The 


FICTION. 
Rome. By Emile Zola. Translated by E. A. Vizetelly. 
London: Chatto & Windus. 
A Woman In Ir. A Sketch of Feminine Misadventure. By 
“ Rita.” London: Hutchinson & Co. 
— or DeatH. By Grant Allen. London: Jarrold & 
ons, 
In “Rome” Zola has produced a work which may 
fairly be regarded as a masterpiece. It is free from 
the coarseness which this gifted writer too long 
seemed to consider indispensable to the development 
of his art. Its realism, though everywhere apparent, 
is subordinated always to the great spiritual idea 
which permeates the story; whilst its grasp, not 
merely of historic scenes and personages, but of the 
secret spirit and essence of a phase of contemporary 
history of transcendent interest and importance, 
may be fairly described as astounding. For once, in 
fact, Zola has justified himself and put his enemies 
to shame. We know of no other living writer who 
could have produced this work, in which, as on the 
canvas of some great historical picture, figures 
innumerable are made to glow with life, and a flood 
of light is thrown upon one of the great pages of 
human effort and passion. The slender thread of 
romance which runs through the story is distinctly 
overweighted by the burden of picturesque obser- 
vation and philosophic reflection which it has to 
carry ; but no intelligent reader will object to this. 
It is not in the love affairs of Prince Dario 
and Benedetta that one is concerned so much as 
in the greater and grander tragedy of Rome 
and the Pope. The purpose of Zola in writing 
this book has been to create for this and 
future generations a picture of the realities of 
things in the world’s historical capital and in the 
halls of the Vatican in an era which is manifestly 
destined to be one of supreme importance in the 
history both of Church and State. With the hand 
of a master he has brought into his narrative in 
their due proportions a thousand elements, not one 
of which could have been omitted without destroy- 
ing the veracity of his picture. Modern Rome, with 
its mouldering palaces, its brand-new quarters of 
glittering white, its bankrupt banks, its staring 
Quirinal, is brought into juxtaposition with the 
prisoner of the Vatican and the changeless formulas 
of which he is the accepted incarnation. It is a 
subject which has tempted a thousand pens, but we 
know of none save that of Zola which could have 
handled it with effectiveness and justice. Some 
shallow critics, who can never have been in Rome 
themselves, have blundered so fatuously as to 
denounce the book as mere Baedeker and water. 
This is Zola’s reward for having given us a picture 
of Rome the astounding fidelity of which every- 
one who has visited the Eternal City must 
recognise. With incomparable skill he brings back 
to all of us the noble, bewildering, paralysing pano- 
rama of Rome as it actually is. But, as we have 
said already, the photograph, in which every detail 
figures, is infused with a spirit that converts it into 
a great work of art. Everywhere, beneath the surface, 
the great problem which the name of Rome conjures 
up—the problem of the conflict between old creeds 
and forms and the new and living forces—is distinctly 
visible. The future may give us a greater and more 
comprehensive survey of that problem, but assuredly 
there has been none in the past, nor any book 
dealing with the subject which will compare with 
this. Two chapters of “Rome” stand out in 
special prominence where all has some significance. 
The first is the account of the reception by the Pope 
of the French pilgrims with their collection of 
* Peter's pence.” The scene, as depicted by Zola, is 
extraordinarily impressive, and the emotional side 
of Catholicism can never have been better portrayed. 
The women, almost hysterical in their devotion, 
stripping themselves of their ornaments aud empty- 
ing their pockets, even to the very coppers, as they 
kneel before the Pope, afford us a glimpse of one of 





account of Benburb is especially important. 





the great forces of the world. But infinitely more 
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impressive is the other chapter, in which the private 
interview at night between the Pope and the Abbé 
Pierre is described. Scott himself never rose higher 
in historical narrative than Zola does in this passage. 
It is extremely daring, and we can well imagine that 
the Pope’s considerate friends have not permitted 
him to read it, but it produces the impression of 
being the truth, and it is assuredly a picture of 
which future historians will make use. Taken as a 
whole, “ Rome” is not only the greatest book which 
Zola has given us, but one of the greatest books of 
our time. 

The great and well-merited success which at- 
tended “ Rita’s” novel, called “ Peg the Rake,” last 
year—a novel far in advance of anything its author 
had done previously—has apparently caused the 
production of “A Woman In It” from the same 
pen. Here, as in its worthier predecessor, the 
heroine of the tale is an Irish beauty, not quite in 
her first youth, though still possessing a formidable 
armoury of charms; and once again her witcheries 
land the unfortunate lady in a series of risky 
episodes, from whose consequences she is always 
saved by means of her powers of “ blarney” and her 
absolute lack of conscientious scruples. Mrs. Noel 
Grey, in fact, the lovely divorcée of the present 
volume, is distinctly modelled upon the lines of her 
more reputable prototype, “Peg.” We must confess 
that we do not care for this book, which shows a 
lamentable falling-off from the earlier novel. The 
charm which distinguished Peg has altogether 
evaporated from Mrs. Noel Grey, and what remains 
is more than a trifle vulgar and commonplace. 
When the story opens the heroine is about to 
confront the world as best she may on “a capital 
limited to twenty pounds, an excellent stock of 
dresses, and a decree nisi.” For her indiscretions 
have culminated in divorce, and so the lady 
hitherto known as Mrs. Garbett is constrained 
to drop her too-notorious surname, and to set her 
wits to work to devise some means by which 
she may support herself in future. Being, as 
we have mentioned, blessed with a remarkably 
elastic conscience, she easily manages to drop into a 
comfortable situation as “companion,” by the 
simple device of a forged testimonial and an 
assumed name. Under the roof of her new em- 
ployer, Mrs. Oldreeve, the soi-disant Mrs. Noel Grey 
speedily sets up a violent flirtation with three men, 
one being Mr. Oldreeve himseif. When the latter 
gentleman has poisoned his sickly wife in order to 
marry the beautiful adventuress, she takes fright at 
his mad passion, and flies secretly to London, where 
she takes up her abode with a female beautifier of 
ravaged complexions, to whose wares Mrs. Noel 
Grey's splendid complexion affords an invaluable 
advertisement. All “ Rita’s” vivacity and sarcasm 
—amusing in their way, if rather coarsely expressed 
—are effectively lavished upon this exposure of 
human vanity and rapacity in their most ignoble 
aspects. The book as a whole is not a pleasant one, 
nor is there any special qualification of freshness to 
be found in its pages which might redeem it from 
the limbo of the commonplace to which it belongs. 
The attempt at pathos with which the story closes 
strikes one as being artificial and melodramatic ; nor 
is the reader's sympathy at any time vividly aroused 
on behalf of its foolish and third-rate heroine. 

“The Jaws of Death” is another example of Mr. 
Grant Allen's infinite variety of mood and plot. It 
is only a “shilling shocker,” but the shock is sufficient 
to satisfy the most exacting of purchasers, even if 
the price of the book had been six times as much. 
Mr. Allen is nothing if not original, and his tale of 
the early fortunes of Cooper's Pike City, and of the 
way in which the hero acquired his fortune, is full 
of his best touches. Strange to say, however, the 
culminating incident in the story, though treated 
in a novel fashion, is not absolutely new. We re- 
member reading many years ago, either in Chambers’ 
Journal or in Household Words, a story in which an 
unfortunate person who has made a rash experiment 





with the guillotine at Madame Tussaud’s suffers 
tortures in consequence. In Mr. Grant Allen’s story 
the incident is worked up in a thoroughly original 
fashion, but it is still the same incident that we 
remember of old. That fact, however, will scarcely 
detract from the merits of “ The Jaws of Death.” 





DR. PALMER’S CATULLUS. 
Catvuttt Liner. Edited by Arthur Palmer, Litt.D. Parnassus 
Library. London: Macmillan & Co, 
WueEN the brilliant young Roman poet, Catullus, sent his 
poems, all aglow with fierce invective, passionate love, and 
consuming genius, into the world with the preface, 
**Quoi dono lepidum novum libellum 
Arido modo pumice expolitum ?”’ 

he had, of course, no idea what new meaning would be given to 
his hendecasyllabics by this new issue of Messrs, Macmillan. 
We have never seen type, paper, and binding more adequate to 
the contents, which are, at any rato, linguistically, models of 
delicacy and taste. It is enongh to say that the editing has 
been done by so fine a scholar as Mr. Palmer. Those who 
know his edition of Propertius will readily believe that 
textual criticism has its due in the present introduction. In 
the thirty pages dealing with the text, while all is concisely 
arranged, no varia lectio with any real pretensions has been 
omitted, and many neat conjectures by the editor are included. 
For the rest, Mr. Palmer says pithily what need be said about 
the brief and meteorlike career of the most modern of Roman 
poets. A section on the metres of Catullus has been judiciously 
included. The spelling of the text has only been altered to the 
extent of eliminating all forms that are absolutely incorrect. 
This charming little book is just the material embodiment we 
would desiderate for illa multa jocosa of Catullus, 





RECENT MUSIC. 


Messrs. Rozert Cocxs & Co. have sent us a selection of 
their recent publications of a varied and interesting kind. The 
Action Songs (Books 3 and 4) are very effective, among tho 
prettiest being the fishing song. They are written in the tonic 
sol-fa as well a3 in the old notation. The artistic songs are 
charming. “ The Spring, My Love, is no longer Spring ” of Miss 
Allitson is peculiarly quaint and pleasing. We note also 
specially “Over the Desert,” the words of R. 8. Hichens eet 
to striking and beautiful masic by Laurence Kellie. We think 
that this is one of Mr. Kellie’s best songs. “ Monochord 
Studies,” by Otto Peiniger, are very valuable exercises for 
advanced students. Among the organ music “ Die Antwort” 
is an unusually delightful little melody, haunting in its dainty, 
almost whimsical, composition. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


OTHER men have laboured—Wheatley, Thornbury, Loftie, 
Walford, Besant, to say nothing of Maitland and Stow—and 
Mr. Habben has entered into their labours in “ London Street 
Names.” Let us say at once that we are not greatly impressed 
with this book, for there are small signs of research in its pages, 
and the information given is often vague as well as meagre. 
Surely it was possible, for anyone prepared to take sufficient 
peones to have compiled a more exact aud at the same time 
& more picturesque and comprehensive manual. Students, we 
venture to think, will sit lightly to this volume, and, in truth, it 
has slight claims to rank with even minor works of reference. 
People, however, who always find themselves on easy terms with 
the superficial book will discover in these pages many quaint 
seraps of information, often of a curious kind. It is well to be 
thankful for small mercies, and therefore our sense of indebted- 
ness for the alphabetical arrangement of tho contents shall 
stand recorded. Mr. Habben points out that not a few names, 
especially of mean streets, perpetuate the signs of old houses, 
shops, and, more commonly, taverns which once stood in such 
quarters of the town. Before the schoolmaster was abroad 





*Lonpon Srrest Names: THEIR Ortcrn, SIGNIFICATION, AND His- 
rorrc VaLtus; wit Divers Norres anp OssERvaTIONS. By 
F. H. Habben, B.A. London: T. Fisher Unwin, 

Burperr’s Hosrrrars ann Cuxanrtties, 1896. By Henry C. Burdett, 
Author of “ Hospitals and Asylums of the World,’’ etc. etc. 
London : The Scientific Press. 

Artistic axND Screstiric TaxrpErvwy AND Moperiine. By Montagu 
Browne, F.G.S., F.Z.S., ete. Illustrated. London: Adam & 
Charles Black. 

Tue Breve AND THE Biacknoarp; Scarprune Lessons FoR EYE AND 
Far. By F. F. Belsey. With Numerous Lesson Plans. London: 
The Sunday School Union, 

Ox Tus Hien Worp. Being Brief Studies in the Year. By Percy 
C. Standing. London: Elliot Stock. 

Taz Downra.t or Napotroy, By Sir Walter Scott. (The School 
and Home Library.) London, Glasgow, and Edinburgh: Blackie 
& Son, Ltd. 
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signs and symbols which could be recognised at a glance by the 
ill:terate were imperative, and the old custom continued to make 
a brave show long after the need for such a picturesque appeal 
was urgent. Two hundred years ago London, though a vastly 
smaller place, wase onfusing tothestranger, since widely separated 
streets, courts and alleys claimed the same sign. The Red Lion, 
for example, presided over thirty-seven thoroughfares, and the 
Rose lent the frag: ance of its name to twenty-eight, whilst upward 
of fifty thoroughfares sheltered loyal citizens under the sign of the 
Crown. Mr Habb n might have made his book more interest- 
ing if he had told us now and then of the great associations 
which linger around and the famous people who once lived in 
the memorable streets which he passes in swift and often dull 
review. Leigh Hunt, speaking of his London life, has these 
words, “ I once had duties to perform which kept me out late at 
night and severely taxed my health and spirits. My path lay 
through a neighbourhood in which Dryden lived, and though 
nothing could be more commonplace, and I used to be 
tired to the heart and soul of me, I never hesitated to go a 
little out of my way purely that I might pass through Gerrard 
Street and so give myself the shadow of a pleasant thought.” 
This kind of charm is absent from these pages, but the prosaic 
man will find the trivial fact, and often, it is only just to add, 
the important one. 

There is surely little need either to describe or praise so well- 
known and admirable a manual as “ Burdett’s Hospitals and 
Charities.” This is the seventh annual issue of a work of 
reference which is correctly described on its tit'e-page as a 
veritable “ year-book of philanthropy.” It consists of between 
eight and nine hundred closely-printed pages filled with 
details concerning the management, aim, revenue, and work of 
institutions which collectively expend a sum of from twenty 
to twenty-five millions. It is impossible to touch in detail 
the facts and statistics which are tabulated in these pages, 
but it is cheering to learn that the contributions on Hospital 
Sund»y in London have been increased to upwards of 
£60,000; and if the rank and file of the clergy and other 
ministers of religion could be persuaded to adopt the methods 

ursued by one or two enlightened men in their number, Mr. 
Burdett is confident that the collections in places of worship 
would quickly yield at least £100,000 each year. It is satis- 
factory to learn that there appears to have been a general 
increase of about 5 per cent. in the income of the hospitals of 
the country in 1895 over the sum available in the previous year. 
The income returns of one hundred and sixty voluntary hospitals 
situated not merely in London, but in various parts of the United 
Kingdom and of Ireland, is analysed in these pages. It appears 
that out of this number thirty-two which have medical schools 
attached possess an income of £744,728, whilst the income of 
eighty-one general hospitals without medical schools was 
£464,669, and that of the remaining forty-seven special hos- 
pitals was £283,225. ‘Generally it may be said that the income 
of the hospitals with medical schools in 1894, compared with 
1892, shows a slight increase, whereas the eighty-one general 
and forty-seven special hospitals show a falling off of about 
£9,000 in the first group and of about £19,000 in the second. 
Hospitals for sick children maintain their popularity, and 
yielded an income of £88,246. Those for consumption come 
next with a collective income of £62,680, a material falling 
off when compared with 1892, this being due to a fall 
in the amount of legacies received. Although the special 
hospitals represent nearly one-third of the number of insti- 
tutions dealt with in the tables, their combined income was 
only one-fifth of the whole sum received by the one hundred 
pon sixty hospitals during 1894.” Not the least interesting 
sections of this remarkable book are those which relate to 
hospital work in the United States, Canada, Australasia, India, 
China. For the first time, Mr. Burdett is able to give the 
actual daily cost per patient in these hospitals, and the result 
is that proof is furnished that in the charitable institutions of the 
English-speaking race the unit of expenditure which represents 
the average cost of properly maintaining and treating a sick 
person has been almost attained. 

Mr. Montagu Browne, the well-known curator of the Leicester 
Museum and Art Gallery, has just brought out an elaborate 
practical treatise on “ Taxidermy and Modelling,” in which the 
methods and appliances of the art of preserving the natural 
form of dead animals and birds is clearly explained. Many of 
the processes described appeal only to advanced students, and 
are necessarily technical; yet the requirements of beginners 
have also been steadily kept in mind, with the result that the 
book is without question the most explicit and scientific expo- 
sition of artistic taxidermy in the language. There ara many 
illustrations and diagrams in its pages, and a bibliography of 
works of reference. 

“The Bible and the Blackboard” is a clever and ingenious 
attempt to show Sunday-school teachers who possess even a 
rudimentary knowledge of art how to make their lessons 
interesting and attractive even to the most restless of children. 
Mr. Belsey is chairman of the Sunday School Union Council, 
and he is an enthusiast as regards such methods of teaching. 
He claims that the kind of appeal to the eye which he advocates 
does not of necessity mean the use of a blackboard, since a sheet 


of cardboard laid on tho teacher's desk or table is practically 





enough. The rough metrical rhymes which sum up the lessons 
are of a kind to fix what has been said upon the minds of young 
children. In the hands of a quick-witted, capable teacher we 
can well believe that the capital hints which are given in this 
little volume will prove of real service. 

We confess we are not much impressed with the group of 
miniature essays on country life and scenes which are contained 
in the volume “On This High Wold ”—a title suggested by a 
well-known passage in Tennyson’s “In Memoriam.” We have 
failed to discover in Mr. Standing’s book anything like marked 
skill in the poetic interpretation of Nature, uor skill, indeed, of 
any other kind. It is an ordinary little book of pretty sketches 
—but as there are already scores of such volumes in existence, 
we refuse to be grateful. 

There has just been added to Messrs. Blackie’s “ School and 
Home Library ” Sir Walter Scott’s famous description of the 
historic Hundred Days when Napoleon I. made his final struggle 
for power. It is scarcely necessary to say that this vivid and 
picturesque account of “ The Downfall of Napoleon” is taken— 
with some slight curtailment—from Scott's “Life of the 
Emperor.” These pages deseribe Napoleon’s dramatic escape 
from Elba, the crowning disaster to his arms at Waterloo, and 
the captivity which only ended with his death at St. Helena. 
Comment on such a book is superfluous; we are only glad that 
it has been placed within the reach of everyone. 
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“7 have 


BUNTER'S 


i) long been in 
the Habit of recommending 


PREPARA 
TIONS for the PRESERV A- 


CURED INSTANTLY BY 


BUNTER’S Prevents Decay, Saves 


Extraction. Sleepless Nights 
‘ 
Neuralgic Headaches and a'! Nerve 


Prevenied. 
sine re by BKUNTER’S NERVINE 


moved 
NEKRVINE. All Chemists, is. 19d. 
“As a specific for Toothache it has no equal. 
years."—Prof. W. Wilson, M.D. 


TION of the Teeth.” 


GORDON STABLES, 
M.D., C.M., R.N. 


I have used no others for 








Rowlands 


MacasoarOil 


vents it 
falling off or turniog Grey, and eradicates Scurf, etc. ; is the best Brilliantine 


The best Preserver, Beautifier, and Strengthener of the Hair; 


ever made. in a Golden Colour for Fair Hair. Bottles, 3s, 6d., 7s., 
10s, 6d. Ask for RowLanps’ Macassar O11, 
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